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Which will you wear tomorrow? 


You might be opening a new factory 
in Europe; or seeking new markets 
in Latin America ; perhaps you may 
land a big Paciract out East. To 
trade internationally one must, as it 
were, don many different hats and 
think from many points of view. 


None knows this better than Shell, 
with its unrivalled world coverage, 
and none is better placed to assist you. 
Oil is essential to the modern world 
and the demand for it grows ever 


more Sidageene wee you 0, 
you will need oil products—automo- 
tive, industrial, marine, chemical, 
aeerelael— aad wherever you go 
Shell will be there. The Shell Group 
markets its products in 130 different 
countries including the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and we have responsible _ 
representatives in many areas as yet 


comparatively see 


Our experience in marketing our 


~ own products in diverse fields enables 


¢ 


baie co-operate in many ohare 
ways. We can provide technical — 
service and information on local 
‘conditions from our men on the 
spot. We can sometimes assist im 
establishing © contacts. By 
the ropes, one can often save peo} 
fine over hens Wie ae 
with Shell, you have assoc 
everywhere. You can be sure o 
all over the world—and in m 
Ph: es tpecan . ae 
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Co 


OMING from Chinese Turkestan I arrived in the 

central Chinese town of Chengchow late in March. All 

pny travelling in China was in the company of an official 

interpreter, and in Chengchow as elsewhere we went 
“together to the local Intourist hotel. It was an austere establish- 
ment, though my room was evidently its show-piece. What is 
‘more, it had a large and modern radio, made in Shanghai. In China 
the rooms equipped with this amenity were usually reserved for 

Russian technicians: for the same reason such radios were pro- 
vided with lavish short-wave bands so that the Soviet engineers 
_ could spend their evenings listening to their home country. 


As neither the town nor the hotel offered any attractions in the 


evening, I too began to play about with the radio. My inter- 
preter was with me, sipping tea nearby. Starved for news of 

the outside world, and turning the dial back and forth, I came 

upon a station giving an English-language news bulletin. In a 
minute we heard that there was fighting in Tibet and that the 
Indian Consulate in Lhasa had confirmed that fighting was going 
on round its building. ‘There is trouble in Tibet’, I said to 
my interpreter in that neutral tone I had adopted ‘throughout 
___ my stay to provoke the political reactions of my companions. 
_-~- -* What sort of station is it?’ he asked. ‘If it is American 


probably the report isn’t true. They keep on spreading rumours. | 


e 

E 

é 
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a 

ae yb often listen to the American Forces programme; it’s absolutely 
a. ridiculous what they keep on saying about events in China’. 

: I merely remarked that, according to the broadcast, Mr. Nehru 
had made a statement in Parliament and that he would not have 
__ done so had the story been unconfirmed. Whereupon my inter- 
4 preter turned away from the subject. He usually did so whenever 
he felt it advisable not to advance personal opinions on ground 

net mapped by Peking’s People’s Daily. 

Feur days later we were travelling in the Peking-Canton * Peace 
ot IE, an all-sleeping-car luxury express, As in all trains in 
—€ » nowadays Jevd “Deakers were b'aring the whole day in every 
mt ee and r-veic and: ‘pen ’-ta'ks—produced from the 

y aiieemed with periods of pees) from Peking 
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India, and Tibet 


Radio. About eight in the evening we were sitting in the last 


coach, the extremely comfortable panoramic car. The armchairs 
were all occupied by blue-clad passengers, evidently the privileged 
of the regime: civil servants or cadres on mission, chatting or 


reading party literature. Suddenly there was an unusual stretching 


of necks and clearing of throats as the loudspeakers promised a 
very special item in a few minutes, and soon Peking Radio’s 
announcer read out a long and solemn communiqué. 

“The reactionary clique is beaten’, my interpreter said ex- 
citedly, before he had even explained that the statement announced 
the victorious crushing of a rising in Tibet. The other passengers 
either sat around with that stolid silence people in dictatorial 
countries learn in self-defence, or they went on reading their party 
booklets. Their attitude reflected prudence mixed with self-assur- 
ance. It had happened; it was over. China was strong. 

Next day, after our arrival in Canton, my interpreter came to 
my room with the People’s Daily in his hand. The entire front 
page was occupied with the communiqué we had heard the night 
before. Below the main headlines, in a separate article, was Chou 
En-lai’s reminder to the Indians about non-interference. 

‘So the radio was right, after all ’, I remarked. 

‘ All was done from outside ’, he answered. 

‘How do you know? ’ I demanded. 

‘You have just come from Sinkiang; that too is an autonomous 


region like Tibet. You have seen that that province is becoming — 


industrialized, that its people are making progress and that they 
are happy there. Did the Tibetan students you have seen in the 
Institute of Nationalities look dissatisfied? But Sinkiang, of course, 
has no frontier with the capitalist world; only with brother 
countries ’, my interpreter added with a sarcastic undertone. He 
then went on translating the communiqué, and his voice was full 
of genuine hatred whenever he pronounced the words ‘ reactionary 
clique ’ or ‘imperialists ’. 

If I go into these details, I do so merely to draw attention 
to a phenomenon underestimated, or even overlooked, in the West. 
That the ordinary citizen in present-day China is as much drugged 
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- with official propaganda, and’ is as co 
_ non-official opinion, as in the other Communist coneprede ‘is well 
_ known. What is much less known is that Chinese thinking, under 
the influence of all-embracing propaganda, is fast acquiring a 
specific messianic content. The average Chinese is told not merely 
that the political and especially the economic results of the regime 
are without precedent in history, but also that he is building an 
entirely new type of society which is already a model for the 
underprivileged majority of mankind. This new society is more 
egalitarian and more just than any before; its ideals are new, 
and in physical labour it has found an unprecedented common 
denominator to reconcile classes, town and village, labourer and 
intellectuals, or the élite and the masses. It is an obligation to 
offer this new and superior society to the more backward races 
making up geographic China. It is also a sign of generosity. For 
such an offer to be refused is logically inconceivable and any 
refusal to accept it must be the work of people who are not merely 
enemies of China but who are also historically obsolete in reject- 
ing this unique passport to happiness and progress. 


Only Vulnerable Stretch 

With all this in the mental background of the average Chinese 
he looks at the map. Along the land-borders where China touches 
the non-communist world, Tibet represents the only really vul- 


-nerable stretch. It is the only area populated by non-Chinese and - 


where the Chinese army is not present en masse, So is it not 
natural that all those who wish to prevent China building this 
incomparable new society should concentrate their efforts there? 
India lies immediately beyond: India, whatever Mr. Nehru may 
say, is an accomplice of anti-Chinese activities. And if the whole 
chain of argument is not to fall to the ground, the fiction has to 
be maintained, despite denials, statements, or facts, that—even 
against Mr. Nehru’s will—‘ reactionary ’ or ‘ expansionist’ cliques 
have in fact done what fits into this prefabricated picture. 

The real question is whether this string of arguments, con- 
structed on imaginary premises for internal consumption, will or 
will not, in the long run, affect China’s attitudes toward the 
outside word. Specifically, will or will not the way China’s leaders 
wish to see events in Tibet affect their relations with Asia’s most 
important neutral? More precisely, will those events significantly 
modify Sino-Indian coexistence? For us Westerners, so often 
lectured on the merits of coexistence, there is a great temptation 
to ask whether India and China can practise what they teach. Yet 

this raises a question of equal importance: should the West derive 
any satisfaction from the eventual transformation of Sino-Indian 
coexistence into an atmosphere. of friction and tension between 
the two countries? 

Events may possibly have rendered such questions already 
out of date. There are news-analysts who like to trade in 
mysterious hidden motives, and often they are proved right. Thus, 
some maintain that China and Russia, feeling that the Asian 
neutrals are slowly slipping into the Western camp, are about to 
encourage the Communist Parties of Asia to withdraw from the 
democratic game and resort once more to open violence. In that 
case, so this interpretation runs, the events in Tibet provided a 
convenient pretext for working up tension with India. Other 
commentators look for precedents inthe ‘Great Game’ for Asia 
in the past century; in the traditional intrigues for the control 
of Tibet. According to these views, all that has happened in 
Tibet suits Russia’s purposes only too well; it has increased oppo- 
sition to Mr. Nehru in India and, at the same time, it has com- 
promised Communist China in the eyes of nationalist Asians about 
to be seduced by China’s economic achievements. 

I am inclined to believe that such theories on one side over- 
estimate the Machiavellianism of the other side. For Communist 
countries, too, are liable to make mistakes or to be surprised by 
events. This is probably what has happened in the case of Tibet. 

As far as India is concerned, her attitude is unequivocal. In the 
1954 agreement between Delhi and Peking she clearly accepted 
“the Tibet region of China’. Even after the recent events there 
Mr. Nehru said that ‘ we accepted Chinese overlordship of Tibet 
and we stand by it’, though he insisted on the need for real 
autonomy. Thus, even if fighting continued in Tibet, any inter- 
ference on India’s part would be—on her own admission—inter- 
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if China were obliged to increase her Mee  garrisor 
I do not think that this would seriously affect his attitude. Gis. 

At the same time the rising in Tibet has undoubtedly metaad 
a new and unexpected irritant into Indian internal politics. This. 
is its real significance for India and for Mr. Nehru. It 
came at a delicate juncture. China’s economic progress was 
beginning to influence informed Indian opinion. The watering b 
down of the second five-year plan was beginning to cause serious — 
disillusionment. American influence in India was on the increase 
and, as a result of all this, criticism against Mr. Nehru’s leader- 
ship was becoming more vocal. This does not mean any 
immediate threat to Mr. Nehru’s position. As long as he wants 
to remain Prime Minister no one is likely to oust him. Neverthe- 
less he must try to remove the Tibetan irritant from Indian in- — 
ternal politics, and his only way of doing so will be by attempting 
to mediate between Peking and the Tibetan nationalists. Only,in 
that way can he both disarm internal clamour for a stronger 
stand against China and spare India the additional strain of fric- 
tion with a giant neighbour. Clearly this is what he intends to do. 

But would Peking play the game? Those who doubt it base 
their arguments on Peking’s intransigence in contradicting Mr. 
Nehru’s statements on the voluntary nature of the flight of the 
Dalai Lama. In this, obviously, Peking has gone beyond diplomatic 
politesse. Yet, in all probability, these contradictions were in- 
tended mainly for home consumption, in an attempt to reconcile 
messianic propaganda with facts. Maybe Chinese accusations 
against India may grow still more violent. But, equally, they may 
cease from one day to the next. For a basic condition of Peking’s ~ 
foreign policy is continued good relations with Asia’s neutrals. 
Progress toward the de-atomized zone sponsored by Russia and 
China would also require Indian goodwill. And China’s weightiest 
non-communist spokesman in the United Nations has been India. 
It is difficult indeed to see what China could gain at the moment 
from avoidable tension with her Indian neighbour. It seems to 
me, then, that both India and China have every reason to work 
for a a return to normal a pene coexistence, 


The Meaning of Words 


But there is a basic difference in the meaning of the aie co- 
existence on Western (including Russian) and on Asian lips. 
When in the West we speak of coexistence we mean that existing 
ideological differences do not justify the risk of total destruction. — 
We want to gain time in peace, either to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of our system or to preserve our higher standards of living” 
-until its attraction begins to hasten the rival system’s transforma- 
tion. In short, coexistence means essentially some sort of insur- 
ance against destruction. But in Asia it signifies time gained 
for construction. There, ideological differences have little 
appeal to the masses. They possess no arms to inflict total de- 
struction on each other. There, neither side has superior living 
standards to defend. In Asia—and in China and India in particular 
—both sides need time to execute projects which, they believe, will 
offer them better living. Coexistence to Asians means mutual 
tolerance to be allowed to put an end to misery. And it is here 
that the word acquires a barely noticeable anti-Western undertone. 
Coexistence for Asians means letting each other develop and get 
stronger in the face of all Western attempts to continue or to 
reimpose any form of domination. Justified or not, this implication 
gives to the Asian meaning of the word coexistence a unifying 
quality; instead of a truce between rivals it implies mutual help 
against common danger. Seen in this light the call for coexistence _ 
has a powerful appeal to the Asian masses, and no Asian govern- 
ment—Communist or not—is likely to sacrifice it lightly. 

Should we, then, applaud Indian efforts to iron out the difficul- _ 
ties caused by the Tibet rising and return to normal coexistence 
with China? Or should we regard the present as a welcome — 
occasion to remind India that her interests demand her un- 
equivocal lining up with the Western camp? 

Any honest answer to this question must start out froin the 


simple basic truth that what is in India’s interest is also Si hie a 
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interest of the West. It is in the interest of both ee and the 
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should modernize her agriculture, build up her industry, improve 
her living standards and, indirectly, become more stable and 
therefore more resistant to pressures of every sort. But to achieve 
such an equilibrium India has to steer clear of foreign political 
tension, of the diversion of public opinion from construction to 
conflict, or of the further transfer of scarce resources from build- 
ing to armaments. The continued friction with Pakistan already 
does grievous harm to Indian progress. Tension with China would 
be an even graver matter. It would not merely increase India’s 
defence burden. It would also be likely to put a heavy strain 
on internal unity and on the democratic system and would further 
reduce the country’s economic élan by pushing the Communists 
and their sympathizers into open, and perhaps violent, opposition. 

But let us take the darkest possible picture. Let us suppose 
that the friction arising from the Tibetan conflict, the manning 
of the Indo-Tibetan border by the Communist armies, is merely 
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a prelude to a later creeping conquest of border areas south of the 
Himalayas. Even in this—to me—unlikely event, the economic 
progress, the faith in their own future, of the people of India— 
from Ladakh to Assam—would be a more reliable counter-weight 
to that kind of danger than would be some Seato aerodromes 
in Indian Kashmir or somewhere near the Ganges. 

Our interest, then, is in helping India to gain time to prove 
that an economically retarded society can make progress com- 
parable in speed and results to that of the Communist countries’ 
with our aid and within a system inspired by our ideals of respect 
for the individual. If time is needed for this—as it is—then we 
must be thankful if peaceful coexistence provides it. Yet if the 
time, once gained, is not utilized to give the people of India a 
stake in their own future, then indeed coexistence may have paid 
dividends to one side only. But, in the West as much as in Asia, 
that is the fundamental challenge that faces us.—Third Programme 


The Royal Navy and its Future 


Extracts from an interview with LORD 


Lord Mountbatten has been appointed Chief of the Defence Staff, 
after having served in the Royal Navy for over forty years \ 


Richard Dimbleby: What would you say was the greatest 
single change that has taken place in the Navy during your years 
of service? , 

Lord Mountbatten: Going over from coal to oil. When 
I went to sea in the ‘Lion’ we had forty-two coal-burning 
boilers and hundreds of 
brawny stokers; they were 
the salt of the earth but they 
could hardly write their 
names. At that time the 
young midshipmen and the 
men used to get into 
the holds and then they would 
dig the coal into sacks. Then 
they would hoist it up on 
deck and then carry it out to 
the chutes and fill the ship’s 
bunkers. It went on hour 
after hour, and everybody 
got covered with coal dust 
from head to foot: you 
couldn’t tell the difference 
between an officer and a man, 
and working alongside like 
that it developed a form of 
friendship and camaraderie 
which has been very hard to 
replace. But, in a way, with 
the technical, complicated 
gadgets we use now, we have 
to work side by side and this 
has rather replaced it, though as far as fuelling ships is con- 
cerned it is just done by turning on a valve. 

Dimbleby: It doesn’t mean the spirit has altogether changed 
though, does it? 

Mountbatten: Far from it. I should say the spirit was just as 
good now as it ever was. 

Dimbleby: Could I ask you a question arising from sub- 
marines? Why is it that we are so long developing a nuclear- 
powered submarine of our own? The Americans have several, 
hayen’t they, at sea, and doing very well? We’ve got nothing at 
all. Why? 

Mountbatten: Well, after the war the decision was taken— 
and I must confess rightly, in my own opinion—to concentrate on 
producing nuclear power stations that could produce fissile 


Lord Mountbatten as television viewers saw him on April 23 


MOUNTBATTEN on B.B.C. 


television 


material and generate electricity, like the Calder Hall type, which 
are unsuitable for putting in a ship, certainly in a submarine. And 
it was only about four years ago that there were enough atomic 
scientists to spare to start work on a naval reactor, which has to 
be of the pressurized water type. And soon after that the American 
interdependence, which the Prime Minister negotiated with the 
President, came along and the Americans started giving us in- 
formation that was very helpful for our experimental station up in 
Dounreay. Then, finally, we 
were allowed to buy a pro- 
pulsion unit complete, like 
they have in ‘ Skipjack "— 
their latest and their finest 
submarine that’s just been 
doing her brilliantly success- 
ful trials. Then we’ve got our 
own submarine design to put 
it in, and that’s now going 
forward very fast. The Duke 
of Edinburgh is going to lay 
the keel on June 12. ‘When I 
say lay the keel, he’s really 
going to lay a colossal hoop 
of steel, the centre section of 
the pressure hull, and she 
will be finished at least a 
year earlier than any other 
way, and millions of pounds 
will be saved; and I prophesy 
she’ll be at sea long before 
some of the gloomy prophets 
think. 

Dimbleby: There have 
been a tremendous number 
of social changes since your early days. How have those changes 
in the world outside affected life inside the Royal Navy: I mean 
particularly the relationship between officers and men? 

Mountbatten: When I joined, which was in 1913, the officers 
mostly came from traditional naval families, whose fathers 
and grandfathers had been in the Navy. They had been brought 
up with the idea of going into the Navy, they had been brought up 
with the idea of commanding, and it was natural for them to 
do so. The men accepted them as their leaders, and it produced 
excellent results in those days. But nowadays we look for the very 
best material we can find in the country, wherever it may be, for 
our officers, But then they have got to prove themselves as officers; 
they have got to know more about everything than their men, and 
be able to inspire them with confidence and respect so that they 


ee nowadays. 
i ee things T I setae 4 in the Mediterranean Fleet was what we now 


ate 


call expedition training; that is to say that when a ship ‘is going 


from one port to another on the same piece of coast, we take a 


lot of bicycles i in the ship, and a group of officers and men get 
together and just find their way across country on bicycles, often 
a hundred miles. Or perhaps they sail in an open boat and follow 
the ship, or go together and climb a mountain. They develop 
character and physique and endurance, and at the same time 
produce a sort of camaraderie between the officers and men which 
I think is. excellent. No, I think the spirit now, in relationship, 1 is 
very good. meas ys 
* * < m 

Dimbleby: We have now reached, in the history of the Royal 
Navy, the first period when there has been no great battleship 
or battlecruiser afloat . 

Mountbatten: Not operational, . 
but not in service. 

Dimbleby: I think, perhaps, to people who are looking at it 
from outside, this looks very much like a great decline in the. 
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influence and the prestige of the Royal Navy. How do you feel 
about it? 

Mountbatten: I feel, of course, emotionally sad because I 
served so much in battleships and battlecruisers and I loved them. 
But it’s thrilling to be living in a time of change, and they’re just 
outmoded. A modern aircraft carrier with high-speed strike 
aircraft, carrying an atomic bomb, like our N.A.39, will sink a 


battleship long before she can bring her guns within range of the 


aircraft carrier, so the aircraft carrier has displaced the battleship. 
There is also the guided missile ship, like the new County class, 
the Hampshires, with their guided missiles. I’m all for moving 
with the times. I know my father was sad when sail went out, and 
I’m sad when battleships go out, but it’s a hell of a good thing 
they are going out and we’re getting the right sort of ship. 

Dimbleby: Yes. Nevertheless, of course, even with the in- 
creased hitting power in the ships you have, the Royal iat is 
getting fewer and fewer ships in numbers. 

Mountbatten: Numerically, yes. I suppose that is true, When 
I joined, the biggest ship, which was a battleship or a battle- 


cruiser, had about 800 men on board. Nowadays, a ship like the © 


* Ark Royal’ or ‘ Eagle’ has 2,500 men—nearly as big as a battle 
squadron. A destroyer, at the time I joined, had seventy or 
seventy-five men on board, and nowadays it has up to 300. So 
arithmetically you can see that for the same number of men you 
have fewer ships at sea. I think we had, before the first world war, 
some 600 ships or more, and now we have j just over 200. Yet we’ve 
got only one quarter less men than we used to have. — ; 

But there is another, and perhaps an even more important 
reason, and that is the frightful cost of all modern equipment. 
Everything’ Ss gone up now because it has to be the very best and the 
latest. I looked up the other day the ‘ Victorious *, The electronic 


equipment of the ‘ Ark Royal ’, which was our latest carrier before 
_ the last war in 1939, was valued at £13,500. That was radio, they 


hadn’t yet got radar. For the ‘ Victorious’, which is no bigger, 


‘we've spent over £1,000,000 on electronic equipment. Of course, 


‘Lion’ ; @ coal-burning battle cruiser and the flagship of Admiral Beatty when Lord Mena 
batten joined her as a midshipman in 1916 


_ with the local inhabitants, and that re-establishes sere relations. 


where in the world, doesn’t that affect the fol of the eam 


as much as the keoual jet satersfe vier. aire 
price, of course, we can’t have all the ships we’d like to apse, i 
but then what First Sea Lord has ever been satisfied — the a 
number of te i that he’ s got in the Navy? neta tas ae 
Pe ee % Pe: hig ae, 
Dimbleby: We live, I suppose one would agree, in an age of = 
horrors, of ballistic missiles and — intercontinental rockets, | ands = <5 
hydrogen bombs and all the rest of it. What is the Navy’srolein 
all this? I think many people feel that the old idea of showing the | 
flag around the world is a little bit out of date when it comes, oF 
to this period of Cold Warts * 
Mountbatten: Well, you know, it isn’t. Iv s just the word fiat | 
hasn’t got the right connotation, ‘Showing the flag’ means a 
British ship going to a foreign port. Something like 400 visits were | 
28 last year and a complete cross-section of the British way of — 
life is brought into the port. The 
officers go ashore and call on the 
local authorities, give parties on — 
board—the ship’s thrown open to © 
visitors, and they come on board in 
their hundreds and thousands. They 
give a children’s party, like the 
‘Eagle’ did at Cherbourg last — 
week, with 1,000 French children. 
who'll never forget it. And lest you 
should think that it doesn’t have an 
effect, a friend of mine who sells _ 
goods in South America was in 
Buenos Aires: he told me that he’d 
done well because a British frigate 
was in harbour. He said: ‘Of 
‘course if we’d had the luck to have 
-.an aircraft carrier, or even a 
cruiser there, I’d have sold.a lot 
more ’, because it gives a feeling of prestige, that the British are 
alive and matter. 
But it isn’t only that. There are the policing duties we do. When - 
I was in the Mediterranean we even recovered a ship from pirates 
in the Red Sea, and recovered a merchant ship whose-crew had 
mutinied. We help with shipwreck or aircraft disaster, as in the 
case of the Comet that blew up over Elba in January 1954 at 
30,000 feet. Thousands of bits fluttered down into the sea, no- — 
body knew exactly where; it covered many square miles. It was 
midwinter, the open sea, 600 feet of water, and the Mediterranean 
Ficet picked up 71 per cent. of that Comet. It was put together at 
Farnborough, tested, and they found what had happened. That's 
why the Comet can fly safely. That's why the American Boeing - 
can fly safely, too. | 
And then, earthquakes: we had two while I avas out in the 
Mediterranean, and the Fleet went to help with the disaster. IT 
remember telling the Commonwealth Chiefs of Naval Staff ata — 
conference two years ago that if there was an earthquake to- 
morrow in any part of the world the British Navy would be there 
within twenty-four hours, to help. Next day there was an earth- 
quake in Asia Minor: the day after, we had a ship there; and 
when I told them this of course they all thought I’d laid on the 
earthquake on purpose. And in the West Indian hurricane season — 
our hurricane guard ship helps. And, finally, if we have riots 
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the Navy goes in. We don’t land our men with steel hats and 


truncheons; they go ashore ‘in football boots and they play football = 
So I think that in the Cold War we play our part. BREE at 
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H.M.S. ‘ Kelly’, the ‘K’-class destroyer, from which Lord Mountbatten commanded the 
Fifth Destroyer Flotilla until she was sunk on May 22, 1941 


the army at jet speed; we hadn’t got any airfields. The nearest 
British base was 1,000 miles away. Air support had to come from 
the aircraft carriers and the Fleet Air Arm. The first troops ashore 
from Britain were Royal Marines; the Navy played a very im- 
portant part there, and in other limited wars, too. Even when 
there are shore bases a couple of hundred miles away the carriers 
are only twenty or thirty miles away, and so they can help out in 
a notable way, and work under the command of the R.A.F. in air 
support of the Army. The Navy convoys the Army to the places 
where the operation is taking place; puts them ashore in assault 
ships, supports them, lands. the Marines by helicopters; our 
carrier, the ‘ Bulwark ’, is a special commando carrier. And it’s the 
same ships that are used in the Cold War, many of them probably 
on station when trouble starts. 

Dimbleby: Supposing that the worst comes to the worst and 
we have, God forbid, global war. When the nations of the world 
start hurling hydrogen bombs at each other, what can the Navy 
do then? 

Mountbatten: The Services are there 
not really to fight a global war; they’re there 
to prevent it happening, because it would 
be such a terrible disaster if it did happen. 
They’re there to deter it. Now the deterrent 
is really made up of a union of two quite 
different forces. First of all, there is 
obviously the V-bomber and the hydrogen 
bomb, supplemented by the ballistic missile 
with the nuclear head. But the other force is 
the sea, land, and air forces of Nato, which 
form what is called the Nato Shield. And 
the job of these Shield forces is to make an 
aggressor pause before he goes on, and think 
again before he decides to go forward into 
full nuclear war. Both these forces, in my 
opinion, are needed if you want to have a 
deterrent that’s effective the whole time. 
One more or less backs up the other, and if 
an aggressor were to try a probing action 
it’s just as likely that he would probe on 
the sea, or even under the sea, as on land or 
in the air; and if it’s at sea then it’s the 
Allied Navies who’ve got to stop it and 
prevent it from developing into nuclear 
war. That is the part the Navy plays in this. 

Dimbleby: And what part in the Navy’s 
share in this does our nuclear-powered 
‘Dreadnought’ play, when she comes to 
sea? 
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Mountbatten: It isn’t so much the 
‘Dreadnought’ that is essential, although 
she would bejthere to take on enemy nuclear 
submarines. The really important thing is 
that if you do get this nuclear devastation, 
if war were to come, however bad the de- 
vastation, there’d be millions of people left 
alive. They’ve got to be fed and provided 
with livelihoods, and that’s where the navies 
come in, because it’s our job to keep the sea 
lanes open, to convoy essential foodstuffs 
and survival stores through in face of 
the huge submarine fleets, and it’s the know- 
ledge the navies can, and would, do this 
which I feel helps the deterrent really to 
deter. 

The ‘ Dreadnought’ is really there as a 
killer submarine. She is, in fact, there to 
take on the enemy nuclear submarines— 
because, make no mistake about it, this 
nuclear propulsion isn’t just a new form of 
propulsion, it’s an absolute major break- 
through in naval strategy. It’s a complete 
turning point. One of these nuclear sub- 
marines can go, submerged, faster than any 
ship on the surface, except in calm weather. 
She can remain submerged for weeks, if 
necessary for months, and there is no real answer yet—except, I 
think, another nuclear submarine. That’s why we had to get into 
the game. We’ve simply got to have nuclear submarines if we’re 
to survive as a Navy. 

Dimbleby: Now, looking at your career for a moment, at the 
facts of your biography if you like: it’s evident that you have 
been continually brought out, ahead of your time, ahead of your 
age group if you like, to take over certain particular responsibili- 
ties. I mean, Supreme Commander in Asia—in South-East Asia, 
2,000,000 men under you at forty-three; the youngest member 
ever of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, and so on. It seems to 
me that you must at some time have had doubts about your 
ability to tackle these jobs at such a tender age. Now that 
you're facing the biggest one in your whole life have you any 
doubts tonight? 

Mountbatten: I think anybody who had no doubts would 
be a fool or insincere. Of course it’s a very worrying thought, 
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The aircraft carrier H.M.S. ‘ Eagle’ during exercises 


ago, and in war; to have had the inter-service command of the 
three Services, again in war, so at least I have, as you might say, 
done it all before and a long while ago, and that must help, be- 
‘cause one must learn by experience, and I’m looking forward, 
therefore, to doing this job with some slight previous knowledge. 

Dimbleby: After forty-six years, Admiral, you are no longer 

only a sailor, and for the first time in your life you can look 
at the Royal Navy from the outside, and look at it, perhaps, 
objectively. In doing that tonight, would you say that in your 
opinion it still offers a worth-while career? __ 

Mountbatten: Absolutely. So long as we remain an island 
and the centre of a Commonwealth, we’ve got to have a Navy 
ee or give up. I’ve just explained the role the Navy would play in 
ee peace and Cold War, in limited war and global war, and I hope 


By KARL 


NE of the prime causes of the world’s. failure since the 
war to agree how Germany. should fit into the structure 
of Europe territorially, politically, economically, and 
even militarily, is a certain mistrust, not to say a down- 
right dislike, of the German character, I am sure that antipathy 
towards the Germans—along with Communist Party dreams of 
world sovereignty—is at the root of, for instance, the Soviet 


Union’s determination to keep Germany divided, not only in the © 
hope that the acquiescent regime which it has set up in Eastern - 


i Germany will sooner or later rule the whole country but also in 
ee the fear that a Germany reunited on any other than Communist 
oh terms would soon begin to drive eastwards again, as though by 
force of habit. 


The Lunatic Fringe 

There are Englishmen and Frenchmen and other west Euro- 
_--———s peans who—with the relative adjustments—also share these fears 
Re of German boisterousness, and consequently say openly, or with 
a careful ‘ don’t-quote-me’ if they are government servants, that 
it is not at all a bad thing for the rest of the world that Germany 
a: pels remains divided. In their view we should be in no hurry at all 
§ to unite this congenitally restless and aggressive people. The 
R Germans’ remarkable post-war recovery is adduced by this school 
of thought as evidence of their irrepressible energy and cohesion; 
their keen loyalty to Nato as indicative of their inveterate militar- 


myself believe is the lunatic fringe discoverable in any country, 
as continuing evidence of their shameless political and moral 
intractability. 
I shall consider presently how far such misgivings and 
_ dislike of the German national character are still justifiable. But 
it can be said straight away that the Germans as a whole, being 
very conscious of their widespread unpopularity, are desperately 
anxious to be liked, and that many of them are deeply troubled 
by their apparent failure to convince the world that they are not 
exactly the same people they were before their national crime and 
punishment. Lately I have read several strangely elaborate German 
explanations for the recrudescence of anti-German sentiment in 
the United States. And it obviously hurt some Germans consider- 
ably when M. Francois Mauriac drew harsh conclusions the other 
day from what he interpreted as a revival of anti-Semitism in 
the Federal Republic. Yet, it seems, it is the extent and constancy 
_ of anti-German opinion in Britain that many Germans—and not 
only Dr. Adenauer—find especially disconcerting. 
__ Their uneasiness is reflected in the efforts they make to explain 
it to themselves. A typical specimen appeared the other day in 
the monthly review Die Politische Meinung, in an article entitled 
* British—all too British’, written by a free-lance journalist of 
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life. He will have a worth-while, a happy and exciting life. I know 
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ism; and the nationalist and anti-semitic outbursts of what I 


> role, PS’ 
young men ei a spirit of adventure _ deep inside them, the or 
sort of spirit that made this country great in the old days. We want 
them in the Navy as officers and men. We don’t want the ticks) > 
in-the-muds whose one idea is to wait for the whistle to go and 
go home and put up their feet, they’re no good to us at all. But | 
the right man, with this burning fire in him, will have a wonderful 


we've got our problems; we'd Tike to have more ships, and I’ve 

told you how expensive it is and how difficult it is. But on the 
whole, with all my knowledge and memory of forty-six very 
happy, thrilling, and wonderful years in the Navy; and with the 
unique knowledge I have of what I think the future holds in store 

for the Navy, I’d have no doubt whatever. If I was a youngster, 
and they’d have me, I’d go straight back into the ae 


ROBSON. 


Austrian origin named Robert Ingrim. In this article Herr Ingrim 
advances four main reasons why anti-Germanism is probably 
livelier in Britain today than anywhere else in Europe: and none 

of his explanations attributes much responsibility to the Germans _ 
themselves. 

First, Herr Ingrim erie there is a natural tendency among 
the British to seek the blame for the reduction in Britain’s status 
as a world power not in their own mistakes but in the enemy’s 
wickedness. Secondly, from the Norman conquest until 1939, the 
British people as a whole, unlike their Continental neighbours, 
had not suffered foreign blows on their own soil. ‘ For the British’, 
Herr Ingrim remarks, ‘ this was an experience their fathers never 
knew. Their indignation was much deeper and more enduring © 
than that of the French, Germans, Russians, and Belgians’. His — 
third point is that the British have been misled by their own 
ingenious war-time propaganda. In no other country were the 
public so successfully persuaded as they were in England that 
all Germans without exception were National Socialists. ‘ The 
unparalleled racial hatred that consequently developed’, Herr 
Ingrim says, ‘ took deep roots’. To cap it all, he says, the British 


are far too smug: 


The biggest ibciaitens in the way of reconciliation with the 
former opponent is the congenital and probably ineradicable con- 
viction of the British that they are God’s chosen people. ... True 
racial arrogance is manifested not by hatred but by contempt for 

' other nations. It is found. perfected solely among the English, 
and it prevents them from seeing the big historical verities, which 
are: everything is possible everywhere, the best and the worst; 
and all nations are much more alike than unlike. | , 
That at least is plain speaking. Yet surely Herr Ingrim really 

misses the point: that it is not so much the memory of German 
misdeeds that engenders anti-German sentiment in Britain and 
elsewhere as the strong suspicion that, given the chance, the 
German nation might repeat its performance—that the German 
national character, which vented itself for twelve years in the - 
excesses of the Nazi Be has not essentially changed. : 


Animosity and Feat re 

Obviously every nation has its Siioorsccauiel and failings. They : 
are the subject of many stock jokes, often kindly ones. What, then, —_ 
is there about the German national character that excites, in — 
addition to ridicule, so much deep animosity and often fear? I 
think there is a convenient label for it: the distinctive quality in o 
the German character that so many non-Germans find disquieting, a 
even abhorrent, can be usefully and not altogether unjustly covered 
by the one word ‘Prussian’. To most Germans the epithet 
‘ Prussian ’, a to pose hhas a Sees: They | 
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_ through he world eer as a Fivietiie! Such is the censorious carica- 
ture that has come to be widely ema as a true likeness of the 
_ German people in general. 


The Peaciaa Label 

This Prussian label which non-Germans often stick on the 
German people is used to cover mainly two traits in the national 
character that have got conspicuously out of hand during the first 
half of this century. The first is the predisposition of the Germans 
to regimentation. More than most people they are ready to con- 
form, to share emotion and to do things together. Having seen 
in its early stages at Nuremberg and elsewhere the spirit of that 
marching which eventually stopped only at the Pyrenees, the 
Caucasus, and the North Cape, I hate today to see a party of 
German schoolchildren marching and singing through the woods. 
They still do it, with a gusto seen nowhere else in western Europe. 


_ But what is really more disturbing is the reluctance of the indi-_ 
_ vidual to accept responsibility that so often goes with this prone- 


ness to regimentation. It explains to a large extent how Hitler 
kept his hold on the country: so many Germans who knew that 
wrong was being done merely asked themselves ‘ What can J do 


_about it? ’ It was a notable feature of the post-war trials, in which 
-men—many of them senior officers and officialsk—who were 


charged with terrible crimes, invariably excused themselves on 
the ground that they had been carrying out orders, It is discernible 
today in the helplessness, almost apathy, with which so many 
Germans regard the dilemma posed by partition, rearmament, and 
the future of the confiscated eastern territories. A young German 
friend tells me that it is the vogue nowadays to refer to oneself 


as meine Kleinigheit—a fabrication that means and sounds as 


nauseating as “poor little me’. No doubt it is supposed to be 
__ funny; but in a way it also reflects this dangerous habitual ten- 
~ dency of the Germans to leave responsibility to others. 

It is something of a paradox that, along with this tendency in 
the national character towards self-abasement and self-absolution 
through regimentation, goes the second of the chief features in our 
forbidding conception of things Prussian. I mean the hunger for 
self-assertion, individual and national. That this is a strong and 
markedly German characteristic is proved, I think, by the fact 
that the Germans have one word for it. They call it Geltungs- 
bedirfnis. This means, more or less, the desire to justify one’s 
existence, to cut a figure in the eyes of the world, to be somebody, 
to count. This restlessness, often arising more out of uncertainty 


_ about values than out of ambition or avarice, can obviously find 


expression in many ways, both good and bad. 

These—predilection for regimentation on the one hand and for 
antidotal bouts of self-assertion on the other—I regard as the two 
peculiar and enduring traits in the German national character 
which, lumped together under the convenient label ‘ Prussian ’, 
“we have come particularly to mistrust. Yet are we right in sup- 
posing that national character does not change over the years, that 
the Germans are fated for ever to be the disturbers of the peace? 
Hazlitt observed that ‘harsh and disagreeable qualities wear out 
in nations, as in individuals, from time and intercourse with the 
world’. But he opens his essay with a qualifying reflection of 
Montaigne’s: ‘Men palliate and conceal their original qualities, 
but do not extifpate them’; and I know many who hold bitterly 
that the Germans have not learnt a thing from their terrible 
vicissitudes. 

-In 1940 someone gave me a copy of The Spirit of Win. the 
anthology compiled by Robert Bridges and published during the 


1914-18 war to help sustain faith in the Allied cause against 


3 
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Germany. In his introduction, which was left completely un- 
changed in the 1940 edition, Bridges wrote: 


How far the various Teutonic states that have been subjugated 
by Prussia are infected or morally enslaved by. the machinery 


~ that overlords them, how far they are deluded or tempted by a 
uy ” , ; 


- vision of world-empire,, how far their intellectual teachers will- 
ingly connive at the contradictory falsehoods officially imposed 


upon their assent, and what their social awakening will be, we 


can only surmise. We had accounted our cousins as honest and 
_ virtuous folk; some of us have well-loved friends among them 


me)” 


hous! we tate heard earnestly an erly deplor L rit 
_ that was dominating their country: but we now see them all ~ 
united in a wild enthusiasm for,the great scheme of tyranny as 
unscrupulous in their means as i in. 
military regulations for cruelty, terrorism, and devastation. 

Has the German national character really changed so little that 
Bridges’s description may fit it just as aptly after the passage of 
yet another twenty years? I myself see signs pointing to a modifi- 
cation, to a wearing out of the harsh and disagreeable Prussian 
qualities brought about by time and intercourse with the world. 
The Germany of today is not the arrogant, self-sufficient Germany 
I knew in 1936. The internal and external circumstances in which 
the Germans have been living since 1945 are appreciably different 
from those that influenced them between the two world wars. The 
Germans are not utterly obtuse. They have had to take an un- 
forgettable beating, nationally and personally, much severer than 
that of 1918; and they appreciate well enough the relevance of 
the recent advances in science and technology to national oppor- 
tunity and development. 

What we have been calling the Prussian trait in the German 
national character is still there. But I am fairly sure that it is 
adapting itself to the pressures of post-war scientific, economic, 
and political developments, as well as to those of genuine remorse. 


~ The old hankering after the cosiness of conformity is, for instance, 


finding expression today more in an international than in a national 
context, in a keen readiness to associate with other European 
states, notably with the traditional enemy, France. From genuinely 
altruistic as well as egoistic motives, the Germans have voluntarily 
accepted limitations on their sovereignty by joining such supra- 
national institutions as the Common Market, the Coal and Steel 
Community, and Euratom. Their leaders are in the van of the 
movements for closer political co-operation. At the same time they 
seem to have a new awareness of the dangers of neglecting their 
civic obligations and allowing extremists to come to the fore. The 
Germans generally are more inquiring and critical than they used 
to be, and Parliament and the press are more vigilant today than 
they have ever been. Today it is the Germans themselves who are 
exposing new manifestations of anti-Semitism. After turning away 
for years, with apathy and incredulity, from the record of war 
crimes, they now seem to be prosecuting newly found perpetrators 
with wholesome energy and unhesitating publicity. The Bundestag 
has just appointed its own permanent commissioner to watch over 
the interests and human rights of members of the armed forces. 
He is authorized to visit all military units and talk with whomso- 
ever he wishes. Any soldier may appeal to him directly. The 
Blimps of Potsdam must be turning in their graves. 


New Forms of Self-Assertion 

This Geltungsbediirfnis, this desire for self-assertion, is evi- 
dently agitating the national ego much as before. But, again, I 
believe it is manifesting itself less unsocially. The fruits of its 
achievement, mainly in economic and scientific fields, are likely to 
benefit not only the Germans themselves but also other peoples. 
It is interesting to hear the directors of a self-sufficient ambitious 
firm like Krupp saying today that they want to help in the indus- 
trial development of Asia and Africa, but as far as possible only 
in concert with engineering firms from other countries. 

All in all, it would be a pity, for both moral and utilitarian 
reasons, if we were to allow old prejudices and a begrudging spirit 
to lead us to try to frustrate Germany’s natural recovery—and 
natural recovery must surely include national unity in freedom. 
Our unwillingness to explore the possibility of a change of spirit 
among the present generation of Germans might encourage another 
to satisfy its Geltungsbediirfnis in association with eastern rather 
than with western Europe.—Third Programme 


The thirty-sixth edition of the Commonwealth Universities Year- 
book has been published for 1959 by the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 


price £4 4s, or £4 7s. by post (in the United States $13). Last year, . 


for the thirty-fifth edition of the book, the format and arrangement 
were radically revised. This new shape has now been preserved in 
the 1959 edition, while the factual information has been revised and 
brought up to date with the same care which has characterized the 
Association’s volumes since 1912. The book should once again be an 
invaluable directory to the universities in the Commonwealth. 
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A Classical Find 


‘N 1922 Sir Frederic Kenyon was reviewing the discovery of 
papyri in Egypt and the pioneer work of editing the frag- 
mentary Greek literature they contained, which had been 
accomplished since the eighteen-nineties by the two British 


scholars, B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. ‘How gladly would 
we see’, Kenyon wrote, ‘the admirable skill and patience which 
they have brought to the fragments devoted to the editing of an ~ 
. intact new classic’. Now, thirty years later, such a classic— 


relatively ‘ intact ’—has appeared: in the form of a play by the 
Greek comic writer Menander, probably first performed in 317 


B.c. There is perhaps some irony in this, since one of the last 
- important finds of a lost work was the discovery in 1905 of a 


papyrus. containing substantial parts of three other plays by 
Menander. In a talk which we print today, Mr. Hugh Lloyd- 
Jones suggests that the new discovery called the Dyskolos (mean- 
ing the Disagreeable Man) is not such a masterly piece of writing 
as Menander’s best work, although it has ‘charm’, contains 
‘delightful comic episodes’ and seems likely to be good theatre. 

Menander himself was unlucky during his lifetime in winning 


comparatively few first prizes from his Athenian audiences, But 


it would be grudging both to fate and to his memory now to 
complain that we still do not quite possess in any complete form 
the kind of masterpiece that evoked the admiration of judges 
like Quintilian and Plutarch—or that of Julius Caesar, if we may 


trust a story embedded in a later commentary on the Roman 


playwright Terence, whose debt to Menander has always been 
recognized. The gain to literature and to the theatre of a 1,000- 
line play will be immense. Besides that, the return to the world of 
the Dyskolos will stimulate the work of literary historians and 


philologists for many years, helping them to interpret other — 


comedies, which we have never lost, with a greater degree of 
certainty. Classical scholars have a long developed tradition of 
squeezing every drop out of what does become available again. 
The find of the Dyskolos comes at a time when Oxford Uni- 
versity is divided over the question whether or not examination 
in a Classical language should continue to be compulsory for anyone 
wishing to enter the university. Whatever the merits of this issue, 
it did seem about ten years ago that im recent years study of the 
classics could not offer such striking chances of exploration in 
uncharted seas as, for instance, archaeology was doing. Since then 


discoveries have fevolutionized our knowledge of Sappho; and © 


now would-be classical students have something fresh to set in the 
scales against the Sutton Hoo ship burial or the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Before the summer ends another volume of papyrus fragments 


from Oxyrhynchus should have been published, one containing 


more Simonides and parts of the comedies of Epicharmus, an 
early Sicilian writer of farce. A later volume in the same series, 
under the inspired editorship of Dr. Edgar Lobel, is likely to 
contain more Pindar. These new texts are printed from fragments 
which have for many years been kept in safety since they were 
first dug up from the sand that originally preserved them. It is 


to be hoped that, while this patient work of editing and decipher- 
‘ment continues, from somewhere in the Mediterrandan world 


more finds will be dug up. The chances of this happening will 


grow as political tension in the Middle\East Sree 


Revolutions and reforms See tape 


REVOLUTIONARY BROADCASTS, some of. them pee ‘claudeaane: ial 
stations, now occupy the air in Africa and the Middle East for 
many hours each week. Soon after the Shah of Persia’s arrival in 
London on his State visit a station calling itself the ‘ National 
Voice of Iran’ broadcast a commentary in which the Shah’s 
father, Reza Khan, was described as ‘a subservient tool of British — 
designs’ who relied on ‘a ‘Teign of terror’, The commentator 
continued : ies 

The Shah is the “a ee of Anglo-U. s. arte Hae ~ 
During the coup d’état in 1953 the Shah became indebted to 
imperialism for saving his Crown and throne. The Shah is now — 
conducting negotiations in London allegedly in the interests of 

- the people of Iran, but” it is questionable how he can SSeS 

Iranian interests. 

Shortly before President de Gaulle’s speech at Bourges i in which s 
he reaffirmed that France does not Serer ed the Algerian 
insurgent government, the ‘ Voice of the Arabs’ transmission from 
Cairo was concerned to refute ‘ French vippaeantiae statements — 
that—following the killing of an insurgent Commander—there 
would be no more attacks ‘on Sahara oil-installations. The Cairo 
broadcaster said: +s 

France forgets, or pretends to forget, that the Romie people’s 
_ liberation revolution is not a revolution carried out by one man 
which will come to an end on his death. It is a revolution of a 
whole people. Whenever one of their heroes fails in the battle, 
others leap forward 1 continue the mission with the same 

enthusiasm. 

Cairo Home Service, aft commenting on the Algerian inne. 
accused the Iraq Government of treachery to the Arab cause. 
This what the commentator said : 

While the rulers of Iraq are isolating themselves from the Arab 
people, ignoring the interests of the Arab nation and Arab 
solidarity, we find them co-operating with the enemies of the 
Arabs, offering Iraq’s oil to Britain and France. Britain uses 
this oil against the Arab mujahidin {Freedom Fighters] in Oman, 
Aden and every struggling part of the Arab South. France uses 
this oil in the war of extermination against the free sons of Algeria. 
Moscow, broadcasting to French Africa, turned its attention to 

another part of the continent, in a commentary entitled ‘ The 
Portuguese Colonialists are Afraid’, one passage of which ran: 

The Portuguese colleagues of the colonialist system, towards 
the end of April, organized in Luanda, Angola, a far-from- 
ordinary ‘ Air Exhibition’. They put on show Portuguese military 
aircraft and parachutists in action. The astonished natives were 
able to see the Portuguese parachutists in action, and aircraft 
dropping napalm bombs. Against whom do the Portuguese wish 
to behave in this pitiless manner? The answer is self-evident: 
against the native population. 

The ‘ Voice of Free Africa’ in Swahili gave the British Colonial 
Secretary and Mr. Michael Blundell no credit for their recent 
declarations in favour of political advances for the Africans in 
Kenya. In a talk called ‘The Decline of iempealiens, Bo broad- 
caster said: 

The natives of Kenya want a constitution based on justice, 

_. democracy, and equality. Lennox-Boyd, the dog of the dogs of 


__ imperialism, does not want this. He stated last week that he wants 


to convene a conference on Kenya and introduce amendments to — 

the Kenya constitution after joint consultations with members of 
- the Legislative Council. But he could do nothing before he has 
had talks with the Governor of Kenya and representatives of the 
_ Kenya settlers. He will be pushed around and trampled down by _ 
these settler dogs if he fails to do this, or to introduce an ageres- 
_ sive constitution which would protect the cruelty and trans- 
_ gression of the white. dogs. : 

In a Cairo transmission in Arabic the British administration i Cee 
British Somaliland was accused of withholding water from the «~ 
Citizens in order to force them to ‘abandon the principles of the 
Somali League Party’. The British were also blamed for not — 
having implemented any irrigation project in British Somaliland — 


and only having opened two schools. ; eats 
—Based on information collected by the B. BC. Jomahow Seegick Ps 
; ; ae DERRICK SINGTON | 
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; Did You Hear That? 


ATOMIC QUERY 

‘My FirsT glimpse of Britain’s second atomic 
power station at Chapel Cross, near Dumfries, 
came as I drove up from London’, said 
BERTRAM Mycock, in ‘The Eye-Witness’. 
“When I had come through Carlisle and was 
heading westward along the Scottish shore of 
the Solway Firth, I saw, some ten miles away, 
in the clear evening light, a huge pillar of steam. 
It rose from one of a line of four cooling towers, 
and it billowed up for hundreds of feet and 
curled over at the top in a monstrous question 
mark. This white query was somehow right and 
proper, because there really is a question over 
Chapel Cross; in fact, more than one. 

" ©What, for instance, is the real future of a 
£40,000,000 plant whose primary job is to make 
plutonium for hydrogen bombs? How long need 
we go on making it, and how much are we 
making? Another query is about coal for power. 
When Calder Hall was opened in 1956, to be- 
come the first sizeable atomic power station in 
the world, I wrote: “In the next twenty or 
thirty years we should see the miner and the 
atomic engineer straining every, nerve, not in 
competition with each other, but in the joint 
effort to save the nation from a power famine 
in the years that lie ahead ”. No one would have 
quarrelled with that prophecy then; it was 
official thinking at the time.’ But can it still be 
true? Miners’ leaders, faced with rising stocks of coal, have asked 
for a go-slow on the atomic power programme. 

‘Chapel Cross is broadly the same as Calder Hall: primary 
product plutonium, by-product electric power. I was allowed to 
look inside the monstrous pressure vessel, which will hold 1,200 
tons of graphite built up into a huge mass with 58,000 blocks. 
It is a chamber of thick steel, surrounded by a six-foot wall of 
concrete. It is sealed, except for two portholes for the circulation 
of the cooling gas. A man my size can just about squirm into the 
pipe leading to one of these portholes 
and peer down into the vessel. I was 
looking at something that no human 
eye will ever see again once the reactor 
is charged and at work. I was in an 
area that will be deadly with lethal 
radiation, but was then a huge empty 
cylinder, where four double-decker 
buses could have been piled one on 
top of the other. Hanging down from 
above it were thousands of thin metal 
tubes: forty-three miles of this tubing 
is fitted in each reactor, and its job is 
to take an electronic sniff at the cir- 
culating gas to tell the instruments in 
the control room whether all is well 
inside. 

‘I squirmed back the way I had 
come, away from this bizarre scene, 
back out of the fantasy of nuclear 
power into the world of the old 
things—the curlew crying high over 
the meadows, the cattle grazing the 
lush grass, the hedgerows freshly 
green—and I drove down the road 
towards the sea to the little town of 
Annan, which shows its coat-of-arms 
by the wayside as one goes in. It has 
a charming message on another way- 
side board as one drives out: “ Haste 


—and the turbine 


The new nuclear power station at Chapel Cross, Dumfriesshire: 


and condenser unit 


reactor buildings and 
cooling towers— 


ye back”, it says. Its solid red sandstone town hall and its 
generous bridge over the wide salmon river somehow seemed more 
real and abiding than the new, mysterious, atomic monster on 
the ridge above the town’. 


PAINT ON THE FACE OF PARIS 

“Nearly thirty years ago, one fine spring morning’, said 
THOMAS CADETT in ‘ From Our Own Correspondent’, ‘I stood 
with mixed feelings at the huge front gates of a large and historic 
private house in Paris. I had been 
bidden to lunch by the head of one 
of France’s most noble families, and I 
had always understood that he was as 
rich as his pedigree was long. But 
looking at those gates and the upper 
works of the house beyond I began to 
wonder. On the gates what had once 
apparently been dark green paint, 
judging from a patch here and there, 
was almost grey, and flaking off in 
many places. The surrounding stone- 
work had many cracks and its surface 
was crumbling. 

“As I crossed the cobbled court- 
yard, with its stables on one side, and 
went towards the entrance portico on 
the other, I could see that the house 
was just as neglected as the rest— 
really unkempt, though far from actual 
ruin. As I reached the top step of the 
entrance I was met by a uniformed 
footman and led into a house that 
inside proved to be a perfect dream— 
superb furniture, carpets from Persia 
that I would have stolen if I could, 
and pictures and tapestries which 
would indeed have graced the Louvre 
itself. 

“Later it became clear to me that 
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At Kneller Hall, the Royal Military School of Musk trumpeters rehearsing— 


this kind of contrast between the inside and outside of big private 
houses in Paris was far from uncommon, But I never sn got 
down to the reason for it. 

‘Anyhow, there it was, and there it still is in many cases. 
But it will not be for much longer, if the Minister of Housing, 
M. Sudreau, gets what he wants. For M. Sudreau has just 
decided to revive a decree issued 107 years ago, in the time 
of Napoleon III. Its author was Baron Haussmann, the distin- 
guished town planner, who gave the city its wide avenues and 
splendid vistas. This decree ordered the citizens of Paris—inci- 
dentally many other local authorities followed suit—to “ ravaler ” 
their buildings at least once every ten years. The reason why I use 
this French word here is that it means so many things. It means 
that outside brickwork and stonework must be repointed, wood- 
work kept in repair and repainted, gutters kept in good condition; 
also all paintwork must be washed and repainted where necessary 
—all this every ten years. 

‘That decree of Haussmann’s was fairly well ignored from 
the time of the first world war onwards—and that is natural 
enough, for rents were never on a scale which enabled the average 
proprietor to do much about it. Now the authorities feel that some- 
thing can and should be done. A special committee to study ways 
and means is to be set up in order to work out a plan which 
will ultimately extend to the whole capital and then later to other 
cities. It will not be an easy task—priorities will have to be 
established, and some scheme for helping landlords devised, either 
by grants or subsidies, or both, where the landlords are honestly 
unable to do the thing unaided. 

“A practical start is to be made 
this year. In fact, the landlords of 
buildings in various areas in Paris 
have already been ordered to have 
their buildings ravalés by the end 
of the year. Among the sectors in- 
volved are the Champs Elysées, some 
of the main boulevards, and the 
Place de l’Opéra, And so, by 1960, 
visitors to Paris will already be able 
to see a difference, and from then 
on the city will become neater and 
neater—but not too neat, I hope’. 


THE ARMY’S MUSIC SCHOOL 
“Wherever you hear a_ British 
military band encouraging a wearied 
regiment home at the end of a route 
march, or playing its ranks majes- 
tically to their regimental slow march 
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at some ceremony or state rehearsal’, said 
‘JOCELYN BRADFORD in the Home Service, 
“you can be sure that nearly one half of the 
musicians who thrill you with their notes 
can say: “I was at Kneller Hall”. For 
Kneller Hall is the home of the Army’s 
music, as it has been for 102 years. 

‘The origin of the regimental band is 
rather obscure. It did not materialize until 
the seventeenth century, when there is a 
record of a band belonging to the Cold- 
stream Guards, equipped with bassoons and 
cymbals, and numbering about a dozen 
strong. Once born, the band became not 
only exceedingly popular but the height 
of military fashion, regiment vying with 
regiment to have the bigger and better one. 
Their cost, like that of the coloured 
drummers and the elegant bandmasters— 
most of whom were German or Italian— 
was borne by the officers of the regiment. 
It was to remedy this that the Duke ‘of 
Cambridge decided to take action, and 
founded, in 1857, what is today the Royal 
Military School of Music. . 

‘The Duke estimated that the initial out- 
lay would be about £600 and that £1,000 
a year would be necessary for maintenance of the school, This he 
proposed to raise by a yearly subscription from all regiments, 
which would be a vast saving to their “ present expense ” and 
would tend to “ the permanent efficiency of all regimental bands ”. 
The government, however, took so kindly to the scheme that it 
gave its first grant to the institution in 1872, and the cost of the 
school has, for a long while, been covered by a separate vote in 
the Army Estimates. 

‘If one goes to Kneller Hall today one will find a school of 
music and a military institution, successfully combining what 
might be two opposing influences. There are only three officers 
on the staff—the Commandant, the Director of Music, and the 
adjutant and quartermaster combined, while the other ranks of 
the staff are reduced to a handful, All the teachers are civilian 
Professors of Music, and yet, year in, year out, the school fulfils 
the established military principle where all members of a band 
are concerned: “that mere musicianship is not enough. Marked 
stability of character, exemplary conduct, manners, appearance, 
and military bearing are as equally essential to a bandmaster or 
a bandsman as musical knowledge and musical talent ”. 

‘The greater part of those passing through are what are 
termed “pupils”. They are the young bandsmen whose musical 
capabilities have got them into their regimental bands, and who 
come for one year to specialize on one particular instrument. 
They average about 200 a year, and no regimental bandmaster 
will send a pupil for the course unless he is convinced of his 
qualities—musical and soldierly. Then there may be anything 
‘from forty to fifty “ students ”, who 
are bandmasters in the making. Their 
course will last three years before 

they sit for the War Office Examina- 
tion .for Bandmaster—which is 
judged by examiners from the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of 
Music. Before this they will have 
undergone training on all instru- 
ments constituting a military and 
stringed band, on at least one of 
which they must be a skilled per- 
former; instruction in harmony and 
counterpoint; instruction in church 
-music, choral and instrumental; in- 
struction in musical form; in military 
and orchestral instrumentation; in 
arrangements for military band, 
brass band and orchestra; in con- 
ducting, and finally in the 
ment and tuning of bands ”. 
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of : automatic controllers each eecine a line ona slowly i 


- sitting ae day after ‘aay while nothing-€ ever happened. sa was. 


shing he had not eaten so much lunch. Suddenly he started out 
his reverie and noticed that the trace on one of the temperature 


controllers was moving rapidly upwards and had already reached — 


_ danger point. He rushed to a row of valves and started closing 


them. When he got to the fourth one he found that it was stuck; 


he struggled to move it, only to remember too late that this 


petcplar valve had to be opened. A shageuee exFigaion followed. 


- Human her z 
This i is an illustration of what i is often called ‘human error’. 

ao The man in the control room was not sufficiently alert and took 
Be _ the wrong action when an emergency arose. In this sort of situation 
it is usual to blame the individual for his failure without going 

eS deeper into why the failure occurred. This is not altogether sur- 
ss prising, since it is only comparatively recently that men in the 
biological sciences of anatomy, physiology, and psychology have 
joined together, under the name ergonomics, to try to get a clearer 
_ understanding of how the mind and body work. Sufficient has 
__ already been discovered for ergonomics to make a substantial 
contribution to solving problems of human behaviour in in- 
dustrial employment. 
_____In discussing this new science, ergonomics, I shall “3 concerned 
ik the work of the functional anatomist who describes the struc- 


4, physiologist who studies the functioning of the body during 
activity, in particular heat regulation, muscle action, and the 
Y energy expended at work; and with the applied psychologist who 
____ studies the mental capacities and limitations of the normal human 
 being—in particular the functioning of the nervous system. 

cas For example, in the process of seeing, the anatomist would 
3 describe the structure and musculature of the eye; the physiologist 
y the functioning of the muscles controlling the lens and iris, and 
_____ the photo-chemical changes which take place on the retina which 
i. set up nerve impulses for transmission to the brain; while the 
psychologist would attempt to define the meaning of these im- 
3 pulses—in other words, what an individual perceives. There is no 


anatomist and the physiologist, for instance, are interested in the 
muscles while the physiologist and the psychologist must both 
study the nervous system; it is not surprising, therefore, that for 


the study of human performance, have taken on an interdiscipli- 
nary flavour under the name ‘ergonomics’, derived from the 
___ Greek, ergos (work), nomos (natural law). This can be pions 
PS: defined as the scientific uady of human work. 


—— 
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aie Who Change their Jobs Sa 
_ It may be asked what is the point of learning more about human 
erformance, since industry is getting along quite nicely without 
this knowledge. But is industry really making the best use it can 
_ of the potentialities of the men who are employed i in it? I suggest 
that it may well not be. Too many jobs may be difficult for men 
to cope with as they grow older, so that they are typically manned 
b y younger men and much skill is lost which might be utilized 
tter purpose. Too many accidents still occur, often attributed 
human error’ but really due to huma: overloading. Too many 
> their jobs—at a hidden cost often unrealized. The 
s for these changes are usually obscured but they may 
cul because work design ee try. Too many 
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3 ture and mechanics of the active living body; with the work- - 


clearly defined boundary between these three activities; both the 


_ the last nine years their activities, in so far as they are related to - 


vit 
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aiken etka greater ee isis on men than they Bek: and much 


could be done. to improve this state of affairs by considering men 
and their machines as complementary—by matching the demands ; 
: of 1 the machiné to the capabilities of the men who will use them. 
This must be done on the basis of knowledge drawn from experi- 
mental evidence and not on hunch or guesswork, For instance, it 


has been shown that if a numerical value has to be given to a 
machinist the best way to give it is by means of a counter, in 
which the value is given directly in numerals rather than by 


means of a graduated scale. This has led to the design of an 


instrument to replace the conventional graduated scale on centre- 


lathes or on milling machines. It shows directly in inches and 
_ thousandths the position of the tool in relation to a datum, Output 


can be increased by as much as 75 per cent. if this indicator is 
used on a centre lathe instead of the normal scale. In all the years 


, that graduated scales have been used on machine tools no one 


guessed that a better method of giving the information might be 
found. 

If the demands of new machines can be determined in advance, 
difficulties in operation can be predicted and often eliminated. 
When this is not done, there can be trouble. A new type of 


machine had been designed to work on a semi-automatic cycle. . 
‘This method was adopted because it was necessary for the operator 


to carry out a measure of visual inspection which took place 
towards the end of each cycle of operation. If the machine was to 
run continuously the operator had to make two control movements 
in response to two mechanical events occurring at opposite ends 


of the machine, forty feet away from the operator. If he failed, 


the machine stopped and had to be restarted, which lost about 
one-third of the possible output. This, in fact, happened most of 
the time and I was asked to advise. 


What Was Wrong with a Machine 

There were two things wrong. First, both events occurred 
simultaneously, so that if the operator was watching for one on 
his right he could not see the other to his left. In any event he 
was supposed to be carrying out a visual inspection, so he had to 
depend on hearing what had happened. These auditory cues were 
rather indeterminate and could be masked by the rather high 
noise level in the shop, so the operator could never be certain when 
he should operate his controls. Even if he could hear both sounds 


his brain could not receive the two messages simultaneously since 


when an individual receives one piece of information through his 
senses, the receipt of any further item of information is delayed 
for a brief period (known as the psychological refractory period). 
Secondly, when a message has been received it takes a finite time 
for action to result, and in this instance the operator had to 


‘operate one control, move his hand to another control and then 


operate that. The machine was designed on the basis of a cycle 
which not only expected the operator to receive two signals simul- 
taneously but also allowed too little time for the control move- 
ments to be carried out. 

When these points had been established two alternatives were 
possible: either to accept the reduced production, or somewhat 
expensively to modify the machine cycle, which was in fact 
done. The operator’s console was also modified by giving a visual 
indication in front of the operator when the two events had 
occurred, which were no longer simultaneous, and by incorporat- 
ing both controls in one lever so as to save the time taken in 
moving the hand from one control to another. The correct 
interval between the signals and the time to operate the controls 
were determined experimentally. If this had been done at the 
outset, loss of output and costly redesign would have been 
avoided. 

One may wonder why the process was not automated, when 
this human problem would not have arisen, Yet this is only partly 


true since automation may well create more problems than it — 
i> «.-*solves.. It may take much of the overt physical load from | 
operators, but in its place may substitute mental loads which are 
much less easy to define and cope with. ‘Some employers, when 


they take older people off what they think is the heavier job of 
machine feeding and put them on the lighter job of inspection, 
are surprised when these people quit. It is not realized that the 
mental stress of inspection is far less well tolerated than the 


_ physical stress of machine feeding. So with automation: operators 
_ become watch-keepers with only a limited span of attention 


who must take emergency action in which they may be quite 
unpractised. Problems of this kind of situation were met during 
the war on such tasks as radar watch-keeping, and they are no 


less real at the control positions of automated plant. 


Overloading the Individual 

Fitting the job to the man is essentially a problem of matching 
the demands of the job to the capacity of the individual who will 
undertake it. Every individual has a certain capacity for coping 


with any situation with which he is confronted; and this will 


diminish with age. If the demand of the task is such that it takes 
up the greater part of the available capacity, little is left to cope 


with overloads when they occur, and partial or complete failure - 
’ may result. On some industrial tasks this may merely result in a 


loss of production, but in other situations the outcome may be 
dramatic and disastrous. .When this happens failure is usually 
called ‘ human error’ and the operator blamed. More often than 
not it is 


Our present knowledge makes it 


of the situations in which overloading is likely to occur. 


For instance, towards the end of the war an analysis was 
_ made of 270 air accidents which were attributed to ‘ pilot error’ 


in responding to instruments. The largest number, 18 per cent., 


were due to misreading three-pointer altimeters. An experiment 


was carried out in which ninety-seven experienced pilots made 
readings from a variety of altimeter designs which showed that 


the conventional three-pointer altimeter was misread by 1,000. 
feet or more, nearly 12 per cent. of the time, whereas a single- — 


pointer instrument on which the thousands of feet were given in 
numerals on a counter was misread less than 1 per cent. of the 


time. Following these results it has been possible for the last 


twelve years to predict that so long as the three-pointer altimeter 


is retained accidents are likely to occur particularly when the 


pilot is under stress; if this knowledge had been utilized many 
accidents might have been averted, and it is pertinent to ask 
why it was not in fact used. 

Or again, if one were to get into a motor-car and on turning 
the wheel clockwise found the car; turned left one would be 


more than a little surprised. The relationship between a control 


and the effect which it produces, which is expected by most of 


the population, is known as a population stereotype, and control | 


movements which conform to a stereotype are said to be com- 
patible: thus the arrangement of the car steering which I 
described is incompatible—it is contrary to what most people 
would expect. One could learn to drive this car, but it would 
take much longer. than it does with normal steering. Moreover 
—and this is the important point—faced with an emergency one 
would revert to the expected or compatible direction of move- 
ment and an accident would result. 


Compatible Arrangements - 

Well-established compatible arrangements are clockwise, up or 
left-right to produce an increase; an’ upward control movement 
to obtain an upward effect, left-right for left-right, and so on. 
Obvious as these may seem, they are too often ignored. For 
instance, a heavy hydraulic press was operated by a lever which 
was moved down to raise the ram and vice versa. One day an 
emergency occurred and the operator became confused and 
pulled the lever up to raise the ram. It moved down and wrecked 
the press. Need I tell you who was blamed? 

I have tried to describe a few of the ways in which ergonomics 


can help in industry. It may seem surprising that, with apparently 


“human overload’ and if anyone is to be blamed it 
should be the person who put the operator in the situation where — 
an overload was possible. 
possible to predict with a reasonable degree of certainty some - 


a to bse a very tinsitedd'é extent. ng Sead are, eieree sev 
reasons for this. First, we are all human ourselves and-therefore 


imagine that we know all about ourselves. Nothing could be 2 
further from the truth. Research workers are only too well aware’ 


how little is really known and those in industry will need to 
realize it too, before they will see the importance of using data 
on human performance in work design. A second difficulty arises 
from the great adaptability of the human body. Men may be able 
to continue to work for many years under unsatisfactory con- 


_ ditions without apparently suffering any ill effects. ‘ Apparently’ 


is the operative word here since we do not yet know with any 
certainty what is the long-term cost to health (physical and 
mental) of forced adaptation to unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions. Custom plays an important part here; we are so used 
to accepting things as they are that we never question that there’ 
could ever be anything better. We will put up with moderate or - 
even severe degrees of discomfort without protest, as anyone 
who has travelled in the back seat of a modern car will know. 
The luggage seems to ‘Teceive more consideration than the 
‘Sewage ss of 


> - 
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The Erggioiiat’s s Prestat Task. 

Finally, we have.the great variability of human beings. Most 
physical scientists can be rather precise in their measurements 
and in the predictions based on them. Not so the bio-scientists, 
When presented with a direct question such as ‘what is the 


optimum load for a crank of a given diameter? ’ the physiologist 


would have to hedge somewhat and give trends rather than an 
exact answer. Industry would like ‘ cook book.’ recommendations, f 
while the scientists are somewhat unwilling to be precise in case 
the answers they give are scientifically uncertain or unreliable. 
The situation is somewhat analagous to a medical practitioner 
being unwilling to attempt to cure a patient because research is in 
progress which may make the cure more certain in ten years’ time 


- —when the patient will have died anyway. I believe that the 


ergonomist must be willing to give the best advice he can based 
on the present state of knowledge and industry, and must be 
willing to recognize and accept these limitations. 

-In talking of industry I am thinking both of management and 
of the trade unions. There may be horror at the idea that yet 
another specialist should be let loose in our factories. But this 


need not necessarily be so. Rather what is required is that those 


already in industry should be taught to recognize the existence 
of problems to which ergonomics can usefully be applied and to 
know where to go for help. For management this might mean 


“sending designers or work study engineers on short courses, For 


the trade unions it should mean an awareness that ergonomics can 
touch closely on the well-being of their members. These two 
interests should not conflict. In the short term, some changes. 
which ought to be made may not appear economically worth 
while but it must be realized that gross individual output is not 
the only yardstick by which a successful enterprise is judged: 

there may be many hidden costs such as absence, labour turn- 
over, low morale and even strikes, which might be reduced by 
the use of ergonomics to minimize the stress of modern anche 
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The wood is down, the trees 
Are cut for cash. I pick 
Primrose, and violet. 
I cannot sublimate 
_ My grief and rage for the wood. 


Primrose and violet, 

In tandem with my mood, 

Wilt on my ¢ desk. How quick 

The mind is to forget i 

How slowly a creature dies _ moe 

In a winter of white lies. ae gp, fe . 
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j The Royal Academy and Other Galleries 


By DAVID PIPER 


~ famous outside its borders, and, having 
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N 1768 the Instrument that George III signed to found the 
Royal Academy defined it as ‘a Society for promoting the 
Arts of Design’. Then the founding members all signed an 
Obligation, but in this such promotion as was mentioned was 
rather different; in the relevant clause they all promised ‘ on every 
occasion to employ our utmost endeavours to promote the honour 
and interest of the establishment...’. In 1897, in the New 
Century, Gleeson White wrote: ‘ The 
real victors over the Royal Academy 
are not those who force their way in, 
but those who make themselves 


done so, decline to enter’. In 1959, 
as text for the catalogue of the 191st 
annual exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy, James Thurber is quoted on the 
title-page: ‘You might as well fall 
flat on your face as lean over too far 
backwards ’. 

On these three texts one could 
launch intoxicated on many sermons. 
But briefly, of the first: I should 
be fascinated to know whether newly 
elected A.R.A.s still pledge themselves 
to promote the establishment. Of the 
second: since 1897, as far as fame 
goes, the Academy has _ been 
defeated. Among its very senior mem- 
bers it has three holders of the Order 
of Merit (Mr. Augustus John, Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, and Sir Winston 
Churchill), but, among its younger 
members, who can it produce to set 
against the claims of Mr. Henry 
Moore? The real adventure in art- 
careers might seem now to-be the case 
of the artist who fought his way to 
fame in spite of being an R.A. But 
the drama would be spoiled because 
this artist would probably be helped 
on his way by what is described by 
some as the Anti-Academy or the 
Bond Street-Arts Council wagon, with Sir Kenneth Clark at the 
prow and Sir William Coldstream at the helm. 

The cleft between these two establishments, Academy and Non- 
Academy, is constantly deplored, but the time has surely come 
(now ‘modern’ art, even abstracts—though not tachiste—are 
infiltrating all over the show) for it to be reduced more decisively, 
This, it seems to the doubtless naive view of the outside looker- 
on, might be achieved in some degree by the initiative_of the 
Academy; if, instead of being modish about falling over back- 
wards or forwards (how dare they make‘even Thurber pompous?), 
they would stand up and make loud, public noises of welcome to 
specified well-known Non-Academy artists, I believe that a telling 
number of these artists would respond. If they do not respond 
generously, banishing the memories of past insults that they have 
suffered, they commit themselves de facto of contempt for the 
public and for the cause of the spreading of knowledge and enjoy- 
ment in the arts that they serve. The Academy has something to 
offer them: the only annual trade fair of art that attracts a large 
public over and above the normal specialized exhibition-going 
public. (A public, moreover, that buys—£23,000 worth of art sold 
at this year’s private view.) In the light of the history of human 


institutions, the Academy is as unlikely ever to cater for the avant- 
_ garde as it is to remain for any length of time a harmonious body 


of intelligent and practical idealists, but it should surely make a 


: : 


‘Lady with a Squirrel’, by Holbein: from the Houghton 
Collection at Agnew’s, 43 Old Bond Street 


more convincing effort to show the best of established styles in 
England, and ‘ to promote the Arts of Design ’. 

In the meantime, the annual summer exhibition has opened at 
Burlington House; as usual (though there is some witty hanging) 
it is difficult to see the trees owing to the density of the wood. The 
overall effect seemed gayer than it used to be (is this something 
to do with contemporary frames?), but, on its many levels and in 
spite of what so many critics say, it 
—as always—rewards a visit. There is 
little to make one’s heart lurch, but 
a considerable number of objects that 
will give anyone except specialists in 
blinkers or rival artists a calm and 
contemplative pleasure. 

At Agnew’s the cream of the 
pictures from Houghton Hall are 
gathered together until June 6, in aid 
of the King George’s Fund for Sailors. 
It is an amalgam of two collections 
haunted by the ghost of a third: the 
Cholmondeley family collection, the 
Philip Sassoon collection, and the 
ghost, of course, is that of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s paintings originally bought 
for Houghton but subsequently sold en 
bloc to Russia where they still grace 
the Hermitage (some photographs are 
shown at Agnew’s). The Sassoon pic- 
tures are mostly eighteenth-century 
and British (early Gainsboroughs, in- 
cluding the magic self-portrait family 
group, Zoffany, Devis); they all glow 
like race-horses of fine pedigree, 
shining with grooming and _ healthy 
varnish. The Cholmondeley things in- 
clude admirable family portraits (Rey- 
nolds, Batoni; one of the most delight- 
ful of Hogarth’s), also two paint- 
ings of absolutely top quality in any 
context, which alone would make this 
exhibition compulsory: the Holbein 
‘Lady with a Squirrel’, and the 
Rubens sketch of a Lion Hunt. The Holbein is the only first-rate 
example of his work of the first English period left in this coun- 
try; with its incredible concentration, its stunning but still entirely 
human authority, it stills all else within miles, even the stomach- 
punch of the brilliant Rubens sketch hanging nearby. 

Finally, an exhibition also compulsory for all interested in the 
future of English painting: four so-called ‘Middle Generation’ 
abstract painters at the Waddington Galleries—Hilton, Frost, 
Heron, and Wynter. All of them are neither of the Academy nor 
quite of the Non-Academy establishments; yet while pushing their 
investigations still further, they are already consolidating each a 
considerable achievement, and will no doubt soon be willy-nilly 
of the Non-Academy. The show is dominated by the eldest of 
them, Hilton: a painter who, like many others, is well aware of 
recent developments in Europe and in America, but one who (fully 
professional, rarely gifted in sense of colour, mass, and space) 
is stimulated rather than influenced by them; his tenacious pursuit 
of his own object remains undeviating, In his work, more than in 
that of any other English abstract painter of this decade, there is a 
heady baffling mixture, a sense of authority and tentativeness, of 
exploration and creation. Each picture is a stage on the way. If he 
pauses for a fully rounded statement (as perhaps in one serene 
and splendid painting, the largest in his show), he will not, as so 
many have done, stop there and repeat; he goes onwards, 
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The Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition 


By ERIC NEWTON : . 


HE exhibition at the Royal Scottish Academy in Edin- 

burgh is mercifully less than half the size of the one at 

the Royal Academy in London. No pair of eyes is 

capable of looking at, and no human mind is capable 
of remembering, more than 500 works of art in a single exhibition; 
and no nation is capable of producing in twelve months more than 
500 works of art that are worth remembering. 

The difference in quality between Scotland and England leaps 
to the eye at once. It 
is not a question of 
better or worse; it is a 
question of sheer hand- 
ling of paint. To put it 
baldly, there are more 
painted surfaces in 
Edinburgh on which the 
eye can dwell with a 
purely sensuous plea- 
sure. Or, to put it even 
more baldly, I do not 
think the Scots are 
better artists but I am 
sure they tend to be 
better painters. If I 
were challenged to ex- 
plain what I mean by 
that I suppose I 
should fall back on 
the old distinction be- 
tween what an artist 
has to say and how he 
says it. What the Scot- 
tish artist has to. say 
is often negligible—no 
startling vision, no sud- 
den illumination that 
transforms the everyday 
world into poetry 
(that, Z think, is an essentially English gift); but, to com- 
pensate for that, an exceptional eloquence in the way of saying 
it. It is as though the Scottish melody was not often surprising 
or inventive, but the Scottish gift'for orchestrating the melody 
was very surprising indeed and, in some cases, positively 
rapturous, 

I toured the exhibition marking-in my catalogue the pictures 
that struck me as having to an unusual degree this quality of sen- 
suous, painterly orchestration; and to my surprise, when I came 
to group them together in my mind, I found that three-quarters 
of them were still-lifes—a vase of flowers, a few pots and pans 
on a table, any haphazard accumulation of unremarkable objects, 
made memorable j just by good painting. 

Three Scottish painters would be acknowledged both j in Scot- 
land and in England as being in everybody’s list of the first six. 
First, the new President, William MacTaggart, whose still life 
‘ Duet’, a kind of diptych in which the blues and greens on the 
left positively sing against the reds on the right. I came back to it 
again and again and eventually decided that, for me, it was the 
cutstanding picture in the exhibition. Second, Anne Redpath, 
whose colour harmonies are always.a little surprising because she 
can make a close harmony of muted greys perform like a rainbow. 
If she can do that, and if, having done it, she decides, as she does 
in one still life, to blow a fanfare of crimson and scarlet trumpets, 


the chances are that it will not be like anyone else’s fanfare, or’ 


any one else’s crimson and scarlet, Her composition is weak— 
her pictures fade out at the edges like vignettes: but what lovely 
vignettes they are! Thirdly, W. G, Gillies: tasteful, economical, 


but all the same, strong; though I think he is not quite up to his 
usual standard this year. 

On the whole, and compared with last year’ s show, the R.S.A. 
contains as many delicious works but fewer important or ambitious 
ones. And, on the whole, and compared with an average London 
mixed show, it is more modest, less experimental. There are few 
abstracts and not all of them convince me that the artist really 
understood the real problem of abstract art. The most ambitious 


‘Duet’, a diptych by William Mictegeate ‘the new President of the Royal Scottish Academy: from the R.S.A.’s 


exhibition in Edinburgh 


exhibits are Mr. Philipson’s big, visionary interpretations of Gothic 
cathedrals, They remain, and will do for weeks, in my memory. 
But modesty, combined. with a gift for using oil paint without 
clumsiness and without swank or bravura, is the keynote of the 
show. There is a tiny picture of a harbour by Jean Leslie, hardly 
noticeable, but a little gem of its quiet kind: price, £10—and 
you cannot buy it because I bought it myself. 

In parenthesis, here is a complaint: the hanging of the show. 
A London exhibition would be less. consistent: a greater variety 
of styles, a bigger difference of weight and pattern as between 
one picture and another. All the same there is, at the R.S.A., a 
sufficient variety of styles and an even greater variety of colour 
schemes. That demands very careful hanging indeed, if pictures 
hanging side by side are to avoid cancelling each other out and 
making nonsense of each other; and if visitors are not to be given 
acute attacks of aesthetic indigestion. It is an important problem 
and it seems to me ‘to have been ignored. There is no evidence 
of even a rough sorting into stylistic groups; no feeling that works 
of art, without reference to their quality, can either live happily 
side by side or else quarrel violently. 

Most of this year’s sculpture by Scottish artists depressed me. 
There was little sense of formal balance, of significant silhouette, 
or even of the meaning of gesture. It is as though the sculptors 
had lost the habit of watching the behaviour of human beings or 
the rich variety of the three-dimensional world and had fallen 
back on a set of fashionable mannerisms. Perhaps that is the 
reverse side of the medal I have been praising. Perhaps the gift 
hoe eloquent paint cancels out the gift for eloquent form. 

—Scottish Home Service , 


ad acquired a papyrus containing a 
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was bound to have a special literary interest. Until fifty years ago 


uoted by chance by other writers, Then the great Cairo papyrus 
me appeared, containing, besides some small fragments, substantial 


pieces have come to light. The Cairo papyrus fully confirmed the 
_ judgment of Julius Caesar, who thought Terence equal to no more 
than half ‘Menander; for even in their damaged state we can 


exquisite works of literary art. The prospect, then, of having a 
practically complete play by their author was one we looked for- 
to ay a Brees Sones. 


\ 


as Codex. ie 


_ text we had to wait until March of this year. The manuscript is 

fortunately one that presents grave difficulties to the editor. It 
is not.a papyrus roll, but a papyrus book or codex, written probably 
_ Jate in the third or sometime during the fourth century after 
~ Christ. It was written in a legible but far from elegant book-hand 
of the time, with no divisions between words, with intermittent 
accents and punctuation and with frequent, but by no means 
always accurate, indications of the change of speakers. It may 
_ have been a copy made by someone for his private use; if not, 
the bookseller who palmed it off on some unfortunate customer 
_ was a rogue. The text is full of mistakes of every kind, some 


only by someone who knows Menander’s language, style, and 


_ the pages are torn in several places, so that a few lines are missing 
and others have to be filled up by guesswork, if they can be 
filled at all. 
ey The person entrusted by the owner with the publication of the 
manuscript was M. Victor Martin, of his own local university of 
Geneva. His task was a severe one, and I have no desire to 
criticize him; but I ought to warn those who may use his edition 
that it has many deficiencies. On the left-hand pages M. Martin 
gives a transcript of what he has read in the papyrus; on the 
me right-hand pages, a text prepared for the reader. The transcrip- 
on falls decidedly below the level of accuracy we expect in such 
: a publication; and the text itself is far from adequately edited. 
- M. Martin’ s French. translation is often inaccurate; and the 
_____ English version, based not on the original but on the French, is 
_ neither exact nor idiomatic. But we must not complain too much. 
M. Martin has done his main duty by providing us with really 
excellent Photographs of each of the twenty-one pages on which 
the text is written, and for these we cannot be too grateful. From 
; pet moment of publication, several of the leading experts in this 
have been examining these photographs with the minutest 
‘care; and it is hoped that a cheap and reasonably accurate edition 
can be 


lat such an edition wil contain the answers to 


was Aes into i Ae excitement ‘by. the — 
that a wealthy Swiss collector, M. 


ider, almost complete. Fragments of classical | 
ron the sands of Egypt continue to appear at 


scraps; not since the ee years of this century has a lost work ; 

s ie of classical literature come to light almost entire. And a complete 
~ play by the great dramatist who is, through his adapter Terence, 
_ the ancestor of the whole European tradition of polite comedy, 


ve knew Menander only through the Romans and in fragments % 


Dace Plot 
portions of three plays; and since then some twenty-five smaller 


recognize the Epitrepontes, the Samia, and the Periceiromene as" 


_ During last year our appetites were Swhetied by the. separate 
publication of two small sections of the play; but for the complete . 


probably impossible to correct with certainty and others corrigible — 


metre, and has grasped the principles of textual criticism. Further, 


eg before the end of the year. Not that there is - 


"So: much for the ae, What of the literary quality of the — 
play? The notice of its date is unfortunately corrupt; but it was’ 


almost certainly produced when Menander was only twenty-five. 
Some ancient poets, Pindar and Aristophanes for instance, pro- 
duced great masterpieces while in their early twenties; was 

Menander equally quick to come to his full power? On this — 


evidence we have no reason to think so. Within the narrow con- 


ventions of the New Comedy, the three other plays of which we — | 


have large parts are masterly pieces of writing. They are con- 


structed with consummate skill; they are marked by an exact and — é i 
delicate characterization; and "the easy, flexible style in which 


ad are composed _ is perfectly adapted to its purpose. 


The same cannot be said of the” new play. First, the plot, in 


itself simple to the point of naiveté, is scarcely handled so as to” 


make the most of such opportunities for dramatic tension as it 


might offer. From the moment that the god Pan emerges from > 


the shrine of his play-fellows the nymphs at Phyle among the 
foothills of the Parnes range, describes the sullen misanthropy 
of the farmer Cnemon, and tells how he has arranged a good 
marriage for Cnemon’s charming daughter, we can be sure that 
all will go according to plan. True, Cnemon will put every 
obstacle in the way; he has quarrelled with all mankind, including 
his wife and her son by a former marriage, and lives alone in the 
mountains with his daughter and an old slave-woman. 

But already the elegant young Athenian, Sostratus, hunting 
near the farm, has caught a glimpse of the daughter and been 
deeply smitten. The suitor has to put up with several minor 
inconveniences; the slave he sends to reconnoitre is pelted with 
stones, divots, and wild pears; he himself is chased by the in- 
furiated Cnemon; then, persuaded by the girl’s half-brother that 
his only chance of success lies in posing as a poor but honest 
rustic, he has to take off his smart cloak and spend an hour or 


two in breaking stones. Still, the very same day all is well. Trying | 


to recover a bucket and a spade dropped by his slave-woman, 
Cnemon tumbles down a well; while the suitor is simultaneously 
making eyes at the daughter and. hauling up (and nearly letting 
go) the rope, his stepson climbs down and fishes Cnemon out; 
Cnemon repents of his earlier behaviour towards his stepson, 
makes him his heir, and allows him the disposal of his sister’s 
hand. When the suitor’s wealthy father turns up, he at once gives 
permission for the wedding; and in a few minutes, even promises 
his own daughter to the worthy stepson who has rescued Cnemon. 
Not only do we know from the start that all will finally come right 
—that is the rule in New Comedy—but all does come right with 
almost embarrassing rapidity. 


Slight Character-sketching 

Nor does the character-drawing of the Dyskolos approach its 
author’s best standard. The rich young suitor is an attractive 
figure; we are charmed by his utter refusal, once he has seen 
the girl, to do anything but pursue her; and he describes his 
own unfortunate experiences with delightful humour. But he is 
sketched slightly, and without the depth of understanding with 
which Menander was later to portray young men in love, such as 
Charisius in the Epitrepontes or Polemon in the Periceiromene. 
He is made to treat his poor old father to one dull and unneces- 
sary sermon on the theme of ‘ you can’t take it with you’; and 
as for Cnemon’s stepson, the poor but worthy farmer whom 
an urban civilization likes to idealize, he is such a sermonizer 
and such a bore that one feels heartily sorry for the unfortunate 


- gitl who without having set eyes on him is promised him in 


marriage, 
The minor characters have no special individuality; and the 


women, | even ~Cnemon’s daughter) count fee iene: Mebane | 
‘was not yet the poet who could - 


Habrotonon, the kind and intelligent courtesan in the Epitrepontes. 


‘The one character who is shown on any considerable scale is 


Cnemon, the Disagreeable Man himself; and even he is far less 


vividly portrayed than his distant relation, the Smicrines of © 


the Epitrepontes, or his near relation, the “Euclio of Plautus’ 


. 


 Aulularia (a play based on Menander). ‘We learn the reasons for 


his aversion to mankind only in the long and impassioned speech 
which he addresses to his stepson after he has been rescued, a 
speech that marks the dramatic high-water-mark of this play. In 
it he explains how he has been shocked into becoming a recluse 
by the selfishness and unscrupulousness shown, as it seemed to 


~ him, by all mankind; now his stepson’s noble conduct in returning 


good for evil has shown him that his general condemnation was 
too sweeping. 
But even after his surrender, he remains unsociable. He refuses 


' to attend the marriage festivities, and is involved in them only — 


by the rude violence of the characters who supply. ‘the: element 
of farce, the bridegroom’s family slave, Getas, and Sicon, the 


_ glib, impudent hired cook. These two take advantage of the 


relaxation of discipline attendant on the double wedding to 


avenge on Cnemon the bullying they have suffered from him- 


earlier in the play. Lame and defenceless, he is seized, tossed 
from hand to hand, and forced to join in the celebrations; and the 


play ends with an almost Aristophanic slaves’ carousal, Such 


episodes bring to an end the Stichus and Persa of Plautus; both 


are. adapted from Menandrian originals, but many scholars have © 
‘assumed that their final scenes were added by the eruder on 


on his own initiative. 


It is no use pretending that the Dyskolos is a great comedy; 
but if we recognize it for what it is and judge it by its own. 


proper canons we cannot fail to respond.to its youthful freshness 
and unsophisticated charm. It is not an urbane comedy.of manners 
like the mature plays with Athenian settings; it is an idyll of 
bucolic life, set in the remote hills of remote Attica and enlivened 


with a strong element of farce. It well conveys the charm of the 
Attic countryside and of the rustic cult of Pan and the nymphs,. 
one of a kind that has survived innumerable social changes and . 
in many places has gone on, transferred to the patronage of some 


Christian saint, up to the present day. 

Again, the play contains several. delightful comic: “episodes. 
There is the opening scene, when the young suitor holds a council 
of war with his parasite, and the parasite boasts of how helpful 


Penicillin: Beginning and End of an Era 


By ROBERT CRUICKSHANK ee a5 aS 


LIFE of Sir Alexander Fleming, the discoverer of peni- | 


cillin, has just been published*. The author, M. André 

Maurois, is the well-known biographer of poets, novel- 

ists, and men of-action, But he admits that he needed 
a good deal of persuasion before he agreed to write a life of 
Fleming, a back-room scientist. However, he accepted the 
challenge to explore a new world, and has painted a remarkably 
fine and accurate portrait. 

He recounts how chance took Fleming to St. Mary’s Hospital 
where, after a brilliant career, he was somewhat unwillingly 
persuaded to become an assistant to Almroth Wright, who had 
already won fame for the introduction of anti-typhoid vaccina- 


tion. At this time all Wright’s team were engaged in studies on 
the opsonic index, a method of determining the body’s capacity — 


to deal with infection. 
Thus, from the first Fleming was engaged in the study of man’s 
fight against communicable disease, and it- remained his abiding 


interest for the next half century. His first big discovery came in 


the early *twenties. By one of those lucky chances which, as 
Pasteur noted, come only to the prepared mind, Fleming observed 


that ae mucous discharge from his own nose during a cold had an 


_* The Life of Sir Alexander Fleming (Cape, 25s.), from which the illustration on the gee page is taken. - 
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portray such a figure as — 


‘by 
peers he makes thie most careful Seodeichee into her 
‘status and her reputation. There is Cnemon’s first terrifying : 


irruption in pursuit of the young man: ‘Perseus’, he shouts, 
‘was lucky in two ways. Not only could he fly, so that he didn’t 


have to meet the passers-by; but he could turn anyone who — 


annoyed him into stone. If I could do that, there’d be no shortage 
of stone statues all round here ’, 
There is an amusing scene in which the elegant young Athenian 


describes how he started off his brief career as a stone-breaker 


with tremendous gusto, and then suddenly found his back was 
beginning to ache. There are the farcical episodes figuring the 
slave Getas and the rascally cook. While preparing dinner, the 
pair find they need another pot; the slave calls at Cnemon’s house 
to borrow one, and gets, of course, a hot reception. The cook 


patronizingly explains that he himself has the art of borrowing — 
things gracefully; the slave again calls the old man out, so that 
the cook can.do the asking, and in a minute Cnemon is chasing — 
him with a whip. When Cnemon is in the well, the cook gloats 


mercilessly over his misfortunes; one can do anything one likes 
to a waiter, he says, but the gods see to it that anyone who has 
persecuted a cook always comes to a bad end. When these two 


bait the helpless Cnemon.at the end of the play, one cannot help _ 


feeling sorry for him; the scene exemplifies a kind of innocent 

Schadenfreude which is still part of the Greek character. 
The Dyskolos looks likely to be excellent theatre; would-be 

producers. will be delighted that it has no chorus; and Mr. 


Rattigan’s “Aunt Edna, for whose ancient equivalent Menander ' 


was always glad to cater, if she tries ‘it will be agreeably sur- 
prised. What ‘translation will not convey is the easy elegance of 


Menander’s verse. His style and language have by no means | 


attained their later polish; he is inclined to repeat himself, 
and is occasionally. a. trifle flat; but even here his poetry has 
already something of its” ‘characteristic charm, As a specimen I 


- offer part of a description of the wedding festivities that take — 


place off stage, which conveys a faint but authentic echo of the 
BE ae K@post é 
One of the serving ES ‘who's ‘got rather. gay, 
_ Veiling her beauty’s. flower-like radiance from men’s: eye, 
~ Starts tapping outa step or two of dancing, shy, 
'Tremulous, but eager too, until another girl ahh 
Has seized her by the —— and then begins the whirl. - 


—Third es a cat 
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ie: action on certain microbes. This jnkiLnery scene 
which he called lysozyme (or lytic anzyme), was found to be 
abundantly present in various tissues and secretions of the body, 
é.g., tears, saliva, white blood cells, and so on. Later Fleming 
referred to lysozyme as the body’s own antibiotic and suggested 


that it served as a protective mechanism in open wounds, which — 
‘rapidly become covered with a layer of a and Bin 3 Pains 


both of them rich in lysozyme. 

During the studies on ‘lysozyme many ‘new qechusteies were 
devised and these were to be put to'good use when he took up 
the study that gave the world penicillin. From his experiences 
in the first world war, Fleming was an opponent of antiseptics for 


_ the treatment of infected wounds; yet he quickly recognized that 


this new antiseptic was different, because it was non-irritant to 
tissues and non-toxic to animals and, perhaps most important 
of all, it did not interfere with the ‘normal phagocytic action 
of the white cells. But another ten years were to pass before 


Florey and Chain, with their Oxford polleeee prodapes a 


usable antibiotic. 


Thus was born the antibiotie: era, oe in the past two ciate 2 


we have seen an enormous industry grow ah with the pee 
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of a variety of new antibiotics which are effective against most 
of the bacterial infections. 

But antibiotics have their disadvantages and limitations. Some 
of them are upsetting, or even dangerous, if used to excess; 
patients may become hypersensitive to them; and microbes become 
resistant. Again, with a few exceptions, antibiotics are ineffective 
against virus infections; the common cold and influenza, measles 
and mumps, chickenpox and smallpox, and poliomyelitis are all 
resistant, and today virus infections constitute a large part of 
the illnesses that require medical attention..Many investigators 
are trying to find drugs that will cope with viruses, but here a 
new approach is needed, since viruses multiply only inside living 
cells, and it may prove difficult to 
discover ‘ magic bullets’ that will 
attack the virus without harming 
the host cell. The new virus- 
blocking substance called ‘ Inter- 
feron’, which was discovered in 
the Medical Research Council 
laboratories a short time ago, is a 
step in the right direction, and the 
more recent identification and iso- 
lation of the penicillin nucleus may 
lead to new and better analogues of 
penicillin; but even so these new 
derivatives are not likely to be 
effective against virus infections. 

So, while the quest for new 
“cures” goes on* unceasingly, more 
thought is now being given to other 
means for controlling and prevent- 
ing infection. In particular_there is 
a renewed and widespread interest 
in the role of immunization in the 
control of communicable disease. 
By ‘ active immunization ’ we mean 
the stimulation of an immune 
response on the part of the body 
following the injection of the causa- 
tive germ. This can take the form 
either of a killed or a living vaccine, 
or a suitably treated metabolite of 
the germ. In either case the objec- 
tive is to induce a greater resistance 
than that which results from the 
full-blown disease, without the host experiencing the ill-effects 
of the disease. 

Since the local growth of the germs in the host’s tissues pro- 
duces a miniature copy of the natural infection one injection of 
a live vaccine gives a good degree of protection. With killed 
vaccines, two or three injections are usually necessary to give good 
protection. The first acts as a priming dose to get the host’s 
antibody factories mobilized, and the second injection results in 
a rapid outpouring of the specific antibodies. Within a few years 
of this primary course of immunization, the antibodies will have 
largely disappeared from the host’s blood and this is the reason 
why a booster dose is given. 

But what are antibodies and where do they come from? We now 
know a great deal about the nature and properties of antibodies; 
we believe we know where they are produced, but we are still 
speculating about how they are produced: and there are many 
other unsolved problems in the field of immunology. Advances 
here, as in other biological sciences, depend in part on intelligent 
hypotheses, and in part on the development of new techniques, 

Antibodies are protein macromolecules or poly-peptides, shaped 
like a cigar, with molecular weights around 160,090, Because of 
their size and solubilities they belong to the globulins, and their 
other properties place them in the gamma globulin fraction. 
Indeed, gamma globulin consists almost entirely of antibodies, of 
which there may be many million molecules in every c.c. of 
blood. They may be classified as functional proteins like enzymes 
and hormones, in contrast with structural or storage proteins like 
keratin and collagen and egg-white. These functional proteins 
must be synthesized by some production mechanism, and must act 
by adsorption on to their targets or substrates, Enzymes are good 
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examples of functional proteins, and Sir Macfarlane Burnet has 
developed the hypothesis that the production and mode of action 
of antibodies have analogies with adaptive enzymes. In bacteria, 
for example, these enzymes appear or are stimulated into activity 
by a particular substrate which is then specifically attacked. 

The current view on the production of poly-peptides is -that 
they are built up from long chains of amino-acids, linked together 
by enzyme action, and held in a monomolecular layer against a 
film of ribosenucleic acid which is specially concerned with 
protein synthesis, There is presumably a template of RNA plus a 
protein organizer on which the new protein is built up, rather like 
the formation of crystals. Only when the poly-peptide chain is 
shed off from the template does it 
become folded up to assume the 
characteristic form. Globulin 
macromolecules have a half-life of 
about twenty days, so fresh globulin 
must be produced continuously. 

The first clue to the production 
of specific antibodies is the exis- 
tence of a reaction in which 
enzymes bring about the exchange 
of amino-acids in the middle of the 
peptide chain. One can picture the: 
situation where an antigen, by con- 
tact with a developing poly- 
peptide, could induce a particular 
configuration to give a pattern that 
would fit the inducing substrate or 
antigen. 

Here we encounter our first big 
problem. Once the stimulus to 
antibody production has been given, 
there is a logarithmic increase in 
the amount of antibody in the 
blood, so that, in Burnet’s phraseo- 
logy, ‘something, somewhere, is 
proliferating in true biological 
fashion’. This can only be the 
antibody-producing cells, so the 
capacity to manufacture antibodies 
is a function, not only of the cells 
originally stimulated, but also of 
their progeny. Indeed, the produc- 
tion of antibody, say against the 
yellow fever virus, may go on for years after the original stimulus. 
This function is accomplished according to Burnet, by the pro- 
duction and genetic transfer of adaptive enzymes in a manner 
analogous to the phenomenon that occurs in bacteria. 

An alternative explanation for antibody production, which has 
been elaborated by Haurowitz and others, is that the determinant 
group in the antigen persists in the tissues of the host for a long 
time after the introduction of the antigen, and repeatedly makes 
its imprint on the poly-peptide chain so that antibody is produced 
in the process of folding up of the macromolecule. It is true that 
some antigens may persist in tissues for many months after 
inoculation, but most of them seem to disappear fairly quickly, 
so, unless they remain as undetectable determinant fractions, this 
hypothesis would not fit the facts, 

Another difficulty is that the foreign antigen is taken up by the 
reticulo-endothelial cells, but the antibodies are manufactured 
mainly by the primitive plasma cells of the lymphoid system. 
This means that the stimulus to produce the antibodies must be 
transferred from one species of cell to another, a mechanism 
for which as yet there is no explanation. Indeed, there is a 
great need for clarification of the relationship of the various 
cells that are concerned with the process of antibody-production. 
It may be noted that although many different antibodies can 
be produced at the same time, any one cell produces only one 
antibody. 

I want to digress here to consider another, related, phenomenon 
which is called ‘immune-tolerance’. With few exceptions the 
body does not produce antibodies to its own cells, although many 
of these cells are continuously disintegrating and being engulfed 
by the scavenging phagocytes. If, however, tissue from one 
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_ Burnet calls these tissues 
_ factory recognizes as 


grafting the transferred. {tiene —deptie its Felose’ resembla 
the tissues of the recipient—is recognized as foreign and i ‘is cast 
off as the result of the production of antibodies. 

It is for this reason that skin grafts have to be taken from the 
patient himself. It is also known that antibodies cannot be pro- 
duced during foetal life. This phenomenon of ‘ immune tolerance ’ 
has an obvious relationship to the mechanism of antibody- 
production. Because the antibody-producing cell recognizes its 
own worn-out cells and does not produce antibodies to them, 
‘ self-markers’ which the antibody 
‘self’ and digests without any further 
response. Similarly, living cells that have become established: 
during foetal life are accepted without antibody response; it seems 
likely, for example, that the jaundice which occasionally follows 
blood transfusions may be due to a virus that has been trans- 


- mitted from mother to foetus. 
Let us return to the problems of immunization against infectious - 


diseases and consider briefly the bacterial antigens which stimulate 
the production of antibodies. For the most part these are proteins, 


although some of the complex sugars or polysaccharides also act 
as antigens; indeed, one of the most striking examples of immu- 


nization was the use in the last war of minute doses of chemically 


purified polysaccharides from the surface of the pneumococcus. to © 


protect military recruits against pneumonia. The whole bacterial 
cell, which is most commonly used in vaccines, usually contains a 
variety of antigens, of which only one or two may be important 
in protection against infection. For instance, the plague bacillus is 
now known to contain some twenty different antigens of which 
only three seem to be concerned with infection and immunity. 
The use of purified antigens, instead of the whole bacterial cell, 


may assume increasing importance-with the increasing number of — 


infectious diseases against which immunization, is likely to be 
effective. As an example of progress along this line, there is a 
recent controlled trial of a vaccine prepared from a fraction of 
the whooping-cough bacillus which contained about a tenth of one 
per cent. of the total bacterial protein and which is as effective as 
the whole bacterial vaccine in protecting young children against 
whooping-cough. 

Another interesting development that has been attracting atten- 
tion lately is the stimulation of non-specific immunity. In this case 
the antigen from one bacterial species will, on injection, induce 
increased resistance, not only to the homologous microbe but also 
against a range of unrelated microbes. This increased resistance 
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cently described natural | antibody, prope 
tion of the reticulo-endothelial cells which are part of the bod 
defence’ system. Although — a renowned immunologist has stated 
categorically that immunological response is essentially antibody 
formation ’, we are becoming more aware that in some diseases 


specific antibodies may play little or no part in protection against — 


infection. It has long been a paradox that in continued fevers 


like typhoid and undulant fevers there is a good antibody response — 
within a week after onset of infection, but the fever may go on 
for weeks or months before the patient recovers. Again, we may — 


ask why living vaccines are needed in order to obtain a good 


degree of immunity in tuberculosis and smallpox. Is tissue reacti- 


vity more important than antibodies in the blood? This brings us 
up against the phenomenon of hypersensitivity or allergy, and 
many workers are now busy trying to disentangle the problems of 
tissue immunity and hypersensitivity. 


But let us take heart from what has. already been accomplished. 


The most spectacular success in recent years has been the virtual 


eradication of diphtheria from this and other countries. Despite — 


the most modern methods of diagnosis, isolation, and treatment, 
there were some 60,000 cases and 3,000 deaths from diphtheria 
in this country every year in the decade 1930-1940. But already 
in Canada and the United States immunization campaigns had 
virtually eliminated diphtheria from large cities like Toronto and 
New York. And so in 1940, in the darkest days of the war, a 


national campaign against diphtheria was launched in Britain. 


Within ten years the number of cases had fallen to less than 1,000 
per annum and the deaths to less than fifty. In-1957 there were 


thirty-seven notified < cases a diphtheria in England with six 


deaths. 
I could give plenty 1 more idence that prevention is better “than 


cure; and, indeed, that prevention is often much cheaper than — 


cure. But we must return to Sir Alexander Fleming. ps 
Wright used to say that the doctor of the future will be an ‘ 

munizator’, and certainly he and Fleming were deter 
of both prophylactic and therapeutic vaccines. All the time their 
objective was to assist the body’s natural defences in the fight 
against infection. Fleming ‘himself regarded penicillin as a kind 


of interlude in-his life’s work; an interesting phenomenon but not 


more so than lysozyme and some of his other discoveries. And so, 
although his name will always be associated with penicillin, he 
would probably have approved the title of my talk, ‘ Penicillin: 
Beginning and End of an Era ’.—Third Programme 


A Magistrate Looks at Parking 


By A MAGISTRATE 


HE most numerous of all prosecutions for traffic offences 
are those for parking. The present law seems a fairly 
hopeless business looking at it from the Magistrates’ 
Bench, and it is obviously a trial to police as well as to 


all the car drivers who feel that it is a peculiar burden thrust 


upon them, It is becoming worse and worse. 

It is natural to think that-there is one offence for parking, 
called ‘ obstruction ’.-Much of the trouble in understanding the 
law is that there are a number of different offences so that a 


~prosecution may be-brought under one or another part of the law. ~ 


There is the misleading word ‘ obstruction’, for it is not sur- 


prising to find that people cannot understand why they are 


charged with obstruction when they know. that they have not 
obstructed anyone. There is a big distinction between the general 
rule and streets where special regulations are applied, that is 
‘no-waiting ’, unilateral parking, and so on. Let us start with 
the general, ordinary streets, without any special signs. 

Since there were highways long before there were motor 


vehicles the law naturally comes down from the days of horses — 


and carts, and oddly enough the basis has always been that high- 
wer do not belong to the public. The public merely have certain 


- 


rights and duties. The law says that everyone has a right to use 
the highways either on foot or with animals or vehicles for the 
purpose of passing and repassing. There seems no difference 
between passing and repassing, but the lawyers always put it that 
way, I suppose because they like saying things twice over, Put 


- like that it sounds as if the only use we can make of the highways 


is to get from one place to another, that is to say we cannot stop 


at all; but the law has never been as stupid as that. The law has S 


always recognized that some stopping is necessary, as when an 
animal must rest or a vehicle breaks down, and that a certain 
amount of other stopping can be a reasonable use of the highway, 
especially the loading and unloading of goods. 

The law is often expressed the other way round: that you 
have no right to use a highway for a purpose that has nothing to 
do with passing and repassing. One cannot use a highway to 


hold a meeting, or to play football, or to put up a stall, or any- — 


thing else that has nothing to do with the business of getting from 


one place to another. An adjoining land owner is in much the 
same position. He has some private rights, such as getting access — 


to the Behway, but his use of the highway is as restricted as 
anybody else’s. I cannot keep my coal in sacks on the highway, 
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_ >rosecutions a Larne cases of obstruction can be brought 
under three different Acts of Parliament. There is the Highway 
t, 1835, which makes it an offence to leave any cart or carriage 
on any highway so as to obstruct. the passage thereof: then there 
‘the pore Police Act, 1847, which makes it an offence for any- 


_ cause an soimaction in 1 any public thoroughfare; and, as if that 
is not enough, there are regulations made under the Road Traffic 
Act, 1930, which say that no person in charge of a motor vehicle 


stand on a road so as to cause any unnecessary obstruction thereof, 


PA ‘Putestinate Word 


a - _ Most prosecutions are under the regulations where you see that 


4 ‘much difference under which of these three you join the criminal 
____ Classes, because all three depend on the word ‘ obstruction ’. This 
q a most ‘unfortunate word; most people think that it means that 
the traffic was obstructed because of the parked vehicle, and 
; defendants often go to some trouble to tell the court that traffic 
___was not at all impeded because of where they had left their car, 
__ for they really had looked to see that it would not be in anyone’s 
a ‘way. Obviously, if there are a number of cars all parked along by 
the curb, and you put your car into a vacant space, you do not 
i. interfere ° with the stream of traffic because traffic cannot use 
the Jane running by the curb anyway, but in ‘the legal sense you 
are obstructing the highway. 
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Victoria Embankment from 11.0 a.m. to 4.15 p.m. in a line of 
cars. He was convicted, and on appeal his conviction was upheld: 
his car did cause an obstruction because while his car was in that 
3 particular place nobody else could use that bit of the highway, 
__ and therefore the highway was obstructed. 
The real question about stopping and parking is not whether 
_ there is an obstruction but whether that obstruction is either 
; necessary or reasonable. We can go back to 1618 for a case on 
that, where it was held to be no offence for a man to unload 
= firewood at his house in a London street, for that was necessary, 
_ provided he did not take an unreasonable” time over doing it. The 
tests of necessary or reasonable can, of course, run into each other: 
_ if a vehicle breaks down the stop is of necessity, but it may not 
be reasonable to keep the vehicle there longer than is necessary 
either to get it going again or get it towed away. Putting down 
and picking up passengers is obviously necessary, or taxi-cabs and 
buses could never stop, and vehicles have to be loaded and un- 
_ loaded if business is to be carried on. sae 
Stopping while you go off to shop. or make calls and so on 
a is somewhat different, because the precise point at which you stop 
__ is not so important. To load or unload goods you have obviously 
a to: stop close to a particular place, whereas to go shopping or make 
calls the need is to park somewhere in the vicinity. It may, for 
tance, be reasonable for a furniture van to stop for a long time 
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‘not be reasonable for you to leave your car there for even a few 
“4 minutes while you go to do some shopping. 

m a case in 1957 a man left a large articulated vehicle outside 
; house for an hour and a half, the road being a cul-de-sac, He 
: ted, because of the case of the car on the Embankment; 
ed and got off. It was not an unreasonable use of 
the whole test of anything beihg reasonable 
cannot be precise rulesacwbat i is reasonable in 


' car outside your house all night it must obviously make a diffe 
ence what sort of street it is. But the whole trouble is that reason- 


Special Rules 


4 trailer ‘shall cause or permit the motor vehicle or trailer to” 


it must be an unnecessary obstruction, but it really does not make - 


_ That. was decided in a case where someone left a car on the - 


street while the removal men carry furniture, whereas it would 


1 the centr 


yark all day long. 
“b reasonableness to leaving 


; Pp 
. When you apply this idea 


ableness is always a matter of opinion. 


I want to consider some special rules. First, there is a rule that 
applies everywhere: that is the rule against parking so as to be 
likely to cause danger to other persons using the road; for instance, 


on bends or on a hump-backed hill. People who do that deserve 


no sympathy. But there are other special rules about particular 
streets. If the special point is that parking is allowed, and there is 
a free space, you are all right provided you do not stay longer 


‘than the permitted period; or, if it is unilateral parking, that you 


go to the side where parking is allowed. If it is a place with parking 
meters you know just what you can and cannot do. But the special 


rules I mean are about the restricted streets, that is to say, the ~ 


places where there are the ‘no waiting ’ signs with the yellow 
bands on the posts, In these streets it is no good arguing that you 


are only making a reasonable stop, because the regulations just — 


do not allow you to wait at all within the prescribed hours, so 
that if you do more than, say, what a taxi would do in stopping 
to let somebody get in or out, you commit an offence. 

Let us think of a man driving in a town who wants to stop. 
He cannot see a parking place. He sees many ‘no waiting ’ signs, 
and carefully does not stop there, but goes on until he finds some- 
where that is not marked in that way. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that if you are told you cannot wait in certain places, 
then you can wait in other places where there are no signs saying 
that you cannot; but I am afraid that is not right. By going some- 
where where there are no notices prohibiting waiting all that 
happens is that the general law applies. That is to say, you cause 
an obstruction in the legal sense, and we begin all over again 
about whether it was necessary or reasonable. 

We on the Magistrates’ Bench have to administer the law as it 
is—law that was never designed for present conditions. The 
present business of convicting, fining, convicting, fining case after 
case, seems futile: the streets get worse and worse, Many 
of us, respectable law-abiding citizens, leave our cars in streets 


_ wherever we see other parked cars, cross our fingers and hope we 


will not get ‘pinched’. It is not good enough, We ought to try 
to have as little uncertainty as we can. 


Need for Definitions 

Let us start by scrapping al! the present offences of obstruction 
and making a new offence in which ‘ obstruction’ means obstruc- 
tion: the prosecution would have to show that people or other 
traffic really did find the parked yehicle in their way and a 
nuisance—and let that carry a substantial fine. Then can we agree 
that ‘no waiting’ should mean no waiting, and expect the courts 
to show little mercy to drivers who flout such clear directions? 
That leaves us the rest of the streets, and this is where we want 
far more certainty. How would it be if the law were changed to 
give us a rule like this: if a street is not marked as ‘ no waiting’ 
and there is room for you to park without inconveniencing other 
traffic, then you may do so for, say, one hour. Make that a fixed 


time everywhere. Anyone who stays longer than that time would 


commit an offence of unreasonable use of the highway, unless he 
satisfied the court that it was reasonable. The man with the 
articulated vehicle in the cul-de-sac would still get off (as he 
should) and so might people who leave their vehicles out all night 
in quiet streets where there is plenty of room, But the man who 
takes a free place for the whole day in a congested area is trying 
to get an unfair share of the available space, and that may not 
be reasonable. But there would have to be a fair give and take. 
If ‘ obstruction’ is to mean obstruction, then ‘ no. waiting ’ must 
mean no waiting. 

It is like most traffic offences: if one could only get rid of the 
cases that ought not to be cases, then prosecution could be more 
effective against the dangerous, the wanton, and the deliberate 
offenders.—Home Service 


- Saints, Dancers, and Loving, Fathers 


SANTHA RAMA RAU on- the Indian novelist R. ‘K. Narayan, 


ECHNICALLY, R. K. Wen lives on the outskirts — 


of Mysore City in South India, But to his small and 

dedicated group of admirers he really belongs to the 

absolutely real, entirely fictional, small provincial Indian 

town of Malgudi, the setting of all his novels. On his first trip 

abroad—when he was over fifty—an American asked him to 
describe the scope of his novels: what were they about? 

Mr. Narayan, looking baffled and shy, said: ‘ Well—um— 

everything . . .” He was stating no more than the truth. 


_ Creative Writer 


There is another thing about R. K Narayan and his work that 
has an importance beyond the statement of the fact itself: he is 
an Indian novelist—though he writes in English. Or possibly I 
should say, an Indian novelist. The reason this is odd and note- 
worthy is that India is not, by tradition, a literary country. Since 
the writing of the ancient scriptures and the great Hindu epics, 
arid except for lyrics-based in form and content on Persian poetry, 
we have produced little creative writing which can, in translation, 
meet international standards with distinction, Until Narayan, 
that is, You can, in India, if you have the taste for it, watch 


dancing, hear music, or see sculpture that is equal to the best — 


anywhere, but you would have ‘trouble finding really first-rate 
Indian writing. 
A good many people—Indians and foreigners—have written 


ry 


about India. Often these novels give a great deal of conscientious — 


information, often they tell a good story, but they seldom leave 
you with a sense of revelation of another person, a participation 
in another life. Against this rather arid background, Mr. Narayan 
shines with a special brilliance. Certainly one learns much about 
India and Indians from him but, however informative and 
penetrating, he is only an accidental anthropologist. Mostly in his 
novels you have, for a while, the sense of living in the obscure, 
enthralling, uneventful town of Malgudi, of sharing its climate, its 
scandals, its miracles, its history, but, best of all, knowing its people. 

Mr. Narayan hardly bothers to describe the town and in fact 
it is mot necessary because from the first page of any of his 
novels his reader already feels he knows the Albert mission 
college, the Regal haircutting saloon, the railway station, the 
banyan tree that provides a headquarters for informal business 
transactions, the ‘good’ residential district, the bazaars, the 
temple, the steps down to the river. And each familiar place and 
landmark is appropriately peopled with children and teachers, 


- guides and crooks, bankers and business-men, saints, dancers, and 


loving fathers. So great is the involvement of Mr. Narayan (and 
his reader) in the people and events of Malgudi that, in Mr. 
Graham Greene’s phrase, the characters ‘on the last page vanish 
into life ’. 

Like life, the happenings and the citizens of Malgudi do. not 
fit easily into the pigeon-holes of ‘ tragedy ’, ‘ comedy ’, ‘ satire ’, 
‘farce’, and ‘ pathos ’. Instead a marvellous jumble of moods and 
attitudes brings Mr. Narayan’s world—the world of Malgudi—to 
incontrovertible life, 
figure in The Financial Expert—as funny, bewildering, and sad 
a rogue as one can hope to meet in contemporary fiction, He is 
the plausible moneyman whose office is the shade of the banyan 
tree. If his network of small, slightly irregular loans is the 
despair of the clerks in the Central Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank which is across the road from the banyan tree, still, from 
their window the clerks could see that ‘ there was always a semi- 
circle of peasants sitting round him’. 

To them he was something between a kindly wizard and an 


 jrascible schoolmaster, helping them through moments of financial 


crisis—a daughter’s wedding in which family prestige must be 
maintained before the neighbours, or a crop failure for which it 
is useless to blame God—and simultaneously exacting the punish- 


Take, for instance, Margayya, the central 
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ment of a Hieber rate of interest or an pcetsinnal manipulation of 


funds. But, after all, the moneyman (money-lender is too harsh — 


a word) must live. Surely he is entitled to his extra bit of profit; 


without him one would have to cope with the.cold formalities of — 
the bank, the uncaring faces of government employees, and, worst — 
of all, printed forms to be filled out. Even to the brave who.had : 


actually gone into the bank, had asked for, waited for, and at 
last acquired a- ‘loan-application form, Margayya was a ° comfort 


and, for a small fee, a help. He would, for instance (and of course — 


for a small fee), fill out the form, and later on keep track of 
the account. This, in Mr. Narayan’s words, i is how it worked: 


The clerks of the bank had their own methods of worrying 
the villagers. A villager who wanted to know his account had 
to ask for it at the counter and invariably the accounts clerk 
snapped back ‘Where is your passbook?’ A passbook was a 
thing the villager could never keep his hand on. If it was not out 
of sight it was certain to be out of date. This placed the villager 
fully at the mercy of the clerk, who would say: ‘ You will have 
to wait till I get through all the work I have now on hand. I’m 
not being paid to look, after only your business here’. And then 
the peasant would have to hang about for a day or two before 
getting an answer to his question . 

It was under such circumstances ‘that Margayya’s help proved 
invaluable: He kept more or less parallel accounts of at least 

_ fifty members of the bank. What its red-tape obstructed, he 
cleared up by his own contrivance . . . He had only to sight a 
customer to say.at once: ‘Oh! you have come back for a new 
loan, I suppose. If you pay 75 rupees more, you can again take 
300 rupees within a week! The by-law allows a new loan when 
50 per cent. is paid up’. : 

“How can I burden myself with a further loan of 300, 
Margayya? It’s unthinkable’. 

Now would begin all the persuasiveness that was Margayya’s 
stock-in-trade.- 


Certainly Mr. Narayan Mowe’: us the rapid rhetoric with which 
the unfortunate customer is mesmerized into accepting a further 


loan of 300 rupees, convinced that he will not be paying an anna 


extra. But beyond Margayya’s gift of talk and his splendid grasp 
of the principles of banking, the aspect of his nature that really 


engages the sympathy of Malgudi is that he is a truly loving and 


delighted father. Balu is his young son, a charming child— 
‘spoiled’ according to his mother, ‘ high-spirited ’ according to 
his father—and always able to play one off against the other to 


achieve with triumph a wish of the moment, a Peppermint, : ieee 


treat, a toy. 


Banished from the Banyan Tree 

‘It is 
troubles begin. The boy is allowed to play with the moneyman’s 
equipment, the tin box, the registers, the account books. He 
pesters his doting father, spills ink on the register, runs off with 
the account book, and in the scuffle drops it in the village sewer. 


with half of ‘Malgudi watching. Consternation. Recriminations. 


Chaos. Margayya’s careful system of living and earning has 
vanished with his account book. He dare not occupy his place in 
the shade of the banyan tree until his affairs are in order again. 

In a wonderfully comic, deeply serious scene, he goes for help 
to the temple where the priest advises prayer and some rather 
fanciful devotions—among them, the finding of a red lotus to 
powder into the milk of a smoke-coloured cow, In the course 
of this search, the deity answers Margayya’s prayers in the rather 
improbable form of Dr, Pal, who describes himself as ‘ journalist, 
correspondent and author’, a proud author of a pornographic 


manuscript which he is persuaded to sell to Margayya.. This 


transaction takes Margayya into the business of publishing, 
restores his fortunes, leads him into even shadier enterprises, and 


ruins his son—the son who began it all, who inspired the love — 
that led to its own ‘curious mixture of gaiety and cisasets 


as a result of his indulgent nature that Margayya’s s. 
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hé becomes a diché. for a aed oe es 


enough people have observed, commented on, emphasized a fact, 
_ an attitude, a characteristic, to make it common currency. Because 


it is essentially just or revealing, it becomes what has been called 
a ‘how true-ism ’, There is, therefore, a sound basis for the 


feeling that India is a country given to mystic experience, or that 


arranged marriages, as opposed to ‘love matches’, require a 


_ different role from women and a different view of society and oF 
_ human happiness. Ls \ a 


+ 


3 “The English Teather! 


In The English Teacher both these aspects of life in India are — 
subtly and expertly exposed to the reader’s understanding—not 


because Mr. Narayan is writing a treatise, or even casually wishes 
to explain about India. But because both- themes happen to be 


__ deeply a part of his hero’s life. The young lecturer of English at. 


the Albert mission college, with his remarkable sense of the 
absurd, his intense feeling for poetry, his partly ironic, partly 
naive, ‘partly enthusiastic view of the world, has married a wife 


“chosen for him in the proper way by agreement between his 


parents and hers. It is a marriage that begins with only formality | 
on one side and obedience on the other, but gradually, through the 


days and nights of shared life, through the birth of a daughter, 


and her early childhood, it reaches such a profound tenderness— 
quite different from romantic love—that the untimely death of 
the wife makes perhaps the most moving, heart-breaking episode 
that Mr. Narayan has written. 

_ The young widower scarcely knows how to continue life without 


her. Only the necessities of taking care of his child, first clumsily 


and then with growing confidence, keep him aware and concerned 
with living. The large, devoted, interfering family with which any 
Indian is so familiar, continually offers help, disapproves, clucks, 


advises, but the young father insists unconventionally on keeping 


the child with him. 
By then we are so deep in the mind and emotions of the English 


_ teacher that it comes as no surprise when he happens on a way of. 


reaching his wife in the spirit world. Effortlessly we. follow him 
through his communications with his dead wife, through the sense 


of her presence and her appearance, hardly noticing the healing 


of personality, the reaffirmation of living that is taking place in 
the young man. Finally, with utter conviction, we see him reaching 
the point where he can be ‘ grateful to Life and Death’, and we 
realize that for a while we have been entirely absorbed in a Hindu 
world with access to feelings and actions that no amount of 
experience in the country can give a foreigner. ; 

My own favourite among Mr. Narayan’s books is equally 


illuminating, sad, and funny. It. is called The Guide. To some 


extent, and in quite another way, it, too, deals with mystic_ 
experience. It is the story of a Malgudi man who becomes—~ 
reluctantly—a saint. It was the last thing Raju had expected of 
his life. Rightly speaking, he was a tourist guide, but even that 
was not really what he had intended. His father owned a small 
general store at the Malgudi railway station and. that should, in 


- time, have become Raju’s work. But, as he himself tells it: 


Men who had just arrived always stopped at my shop for a 
soda or cigarettes . . . and almost always they asked, ‘ How far 
iS: >. ate Which way does one go to reach . 
there many historical spots here?’ . . . This sort of enquiry soon 
led me to think that I had not given sufficient thought to the 
subject. I never said, ‘I don’t know’. Not in my nature, I 
suppose. . . . Instead I said, ‘ Oh, yes, a fascinating place. Haven't 
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‘ 


you seen it? You must find the time to visit it, otherwise your 


whole trip here would be a waste’. I am sorry I said it, an utter 
piece of falsehood. It was not because I wanted to utter a false- 


= hood, but only because I wanted to be pleasant. 


Soon Raju has an arrangement with a bewildered but canny 


_ taxi driver and reasonably steady employment as a tourist guide. 


It is in this way that Rosie comes into his life. The young, 


beautiful, and neglected wife of a chilly amateur archaeologist, ~ 
_ she is made ashamed of her only real interest in life—dancing— 


because her high-minded husband thinks it a vulgar pursuit. In a 
_ series bee success, ew encounters, Raju falls in love with 


>? or ‘Are , 


Vv . It is a 
. brief, giddy career as an 


Ss 
. presario. Rosie’ achieves vast fame and vast fees as a clas 


Indian dancer. They live 7 gether in growing truculence 
incomprehension, The spiral is rising too high and too fast, 
inevitably the moment comes when Rosie’s conventional H 


background reasserts itself: she wants to go back to her husband, 


ei 


to fall at his feet and ask forgiveness, to be reinstated as a decent vag ‘ 


wife, not as a racy, successful dancer. 

Raju’s misfortunes are more various, and eventually land him 
in gaol: ‘ Not a bad place’, he recalls. ‘ Friendly people there— 
but I hate to be awakened every morning at five’. 


else to go, and remembering the improbable, inevitable events of 


his life that led up to this. His air of timelessness, of deep, — 
abstract thought, leads the first villager who comes across him to — 


think that he must be at least a wise, and possibly a holy, man. 
Relentlessly, step by step, other people’ s view of him comes to be 
the real one. Useless for him to say: 


‘I am not so great as you imagine. I am just ordinary’. 


Before he could fumble and reach the words, the other said, : 


‘I have a problem, sir’ 
~ *Tell me about it’ 
guidance to others reasserting itself. . 


The drought that comes to Re isadi is site final terrible test. — 


Public pressure compels him to undertake a fast to make peace 
with God and, through the force of his dedication, to bring rain 


‘to the district. In spite of his assertion that he is an imposter, 


something—the stringency of discipline? the belief of the 
villagers? an enlightenment within himself?—something makes 
the “accommodating, cheerful, 
manque, but a saint. 


Any one of these characters may be rather out of the run of 


normal Western experience but they have a very solid reality in 
India. More than that, they have a reality of their own, and so 
has their world, the world that Mr. Narayan has created in the 
town of Malgudi. For each of the heroes or heroines is surrounded 


We meet him, 
on the first page of The Guide, freshly released from gaol, penni- 
_ less and pensive, sitting on the temple steps because he has nowhere 


, Raju said, the old, old habit of aflordins ms ae 


mee 


sharp Raju a saint—a saint — 


by the full flow of life in Malgudi, the people in the streets or F 


fields or shops, the neighbouring families, the clamorous excite- 
ment of the railway station, the complexities and rewards of 
school and college life and ‘the large and small tragedies and 


happinesses of people anywhere. What, in short, does Mr, Nae a 


write about? Well one —Third Programme 


First of May 


Those children cooped up in school 
On the first of May— 

What a shame, to deny them 

Their rights in this day. 


They alone should be allowed 
To walk in the new wood. 
They too have leaves and buds, 
They alone are good. - 


The truant today learns more 
Than student at book; 

His whole garrison sallies 

At the gate of a look. 


The day goes into him, 
Becomes eternal there, 
Pattern of the day of heaven 
Unfading and fair. 


But shut the doors, draw blinds 
Ina place apart 
On the old and the half-old, 
Old, half-old in heart, _ 
Hat SUMMERS ™ 
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B.B:C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


May 6-12 


Wednesday, May 6 


Britain protests to Iceland about * reckless 
shooting ’ at the trawler Arctic Viking 


Claim by agricultural workers for a shorter 
working week is rejected by the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board 


Thursday, May 7 


The Minister of Transport tells the Com- 
mons about new proposals for easing the 
problem of traffic congestion 


A new Anglo-American agreement is signed 
in Washington for co-operation in the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defence 


Polling takes place in the borough elections 
in England and Wales 


Friday, May 8 


At the three-Power talks on nuclear energy 
at Geneva, Britain, America, and Russia 
agree to study a new plan for the con- 
trol of high-altitude tests 


The results of the borough council elections 
give the Conservatives a net gain of 181 
seats and Labour a net loss of 223 

British team of heart specialists in Moscow 
perform their first operation there on a 
twelve-year-old girl 


Saturday, May 9 


Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
France, Russia, and East-Germany arrive 
in Geneva for four-Power conference 


The three Western Commandants in Berlin 
announce that they are to set up a fund 
for international scholarships to mark 
the tenth anniversary of the ending of 
the Russian blockade 


Sunday, May 10 


Foreign Ministers in Geneva hold a number 
of private meetings 

Field-Marshal Montgomery publishes an 
account of his recent talks with Mr. 
Khrushchev 


‘Temperatures reach the eighties in southern 
England 


Monday, May 11 


Foreign Ministers’ conference opens in 
Geneva after a delay of two and a half 
hours owing to lack of agreement over 
procedure 


The terms of the Prime Minister’s latest 
letter to Mr. Khrushchev about nuclear 
tests are published 


The Transport Tribunal agrees in principle 
to the railways raising their fares 


Tuesday, May 12 


Mr. Gromyko proposes that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia should be fully repre- 
sented at the conference-table in Geneva 


President of the Board of Trade arrives 
in Moscow with a trade mission 


Prime Minister announces a British pro- 
gramme of space research using earth 
satellites 


THE 


The Shah of Persia looks at Zeta, the experimental thermo-nuclear machine 
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Viscount Templewood (fort 
Sir Samuel Hoare) who die 


during his tour of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Harwell on May 8 aged seventy-nine. 
: May 7; the last day of his State visit to this country 


Nadia Nerina and Brian Shaw in Les Rendezvous, a revival of Frederick Ashton’s 
ballet which was seen by the Shah of Persia on May 7 when, with the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh and other members of the royal family, he attended 

a gala performance at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden - 


Right: a new photograph of the B.B.C. Television Centre at Wood Lane, west 
London, on which work is progressing. The first studios are expected to come into 


- use there, by the end of next year 


elected M.P. for Chelsea in 1 
he became Secretary of Stat 
Air in 1922 after the fall of I 
George. As Secretary for Ind 
carried through’ the Act of 

and after being appointed Fo: 
Secretary in that year he resi 
his post because of the p' 
protest against the plan 

Abyssinia he agreed with 
Pierre Laval. During the last 
he served as Ambassador 
Madrid. He became a peer in | 


- 
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view of the opening of the Foreign Ministers’ confer- 

reneva on May 11. The West German and the East 

elegations are seated at separate tables on the left and 
4 right respectively 


The great Kariba dam in Rhodesia which, after 
four years’ work, is now nearly finished. In the 
background is the partly dried-up bed of the 
Zambesi where the river continues its course at 
a now much reduced flow; in the foreground is 
a section of the new artificial lake which covers 

2,000 square miles 


pane 
* oe 


e Gaulle photographed with ‘Joan of Arc’ during 
| celebrations held in Orleans on May 8 to mark the 
of the town from the English in 1429. It was also the 
nth anniversary of the ending of the war in Europe 


toe 


*La Belle Hollandaise’ (1905), by Picasso, which 

was sold at Sotheby’s in London on May 6 for 

£55,000—the highest price ever paid for a 

picture by a living artist. It has been bought by 
the Queensland Art Gallery, Brisbane 


Right: Mr. Brian Thomas working on his designs 
for glass panels which have been commissioned 
for the new chapel of the Order of the British 
Empire in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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“You need a hat:in this sort of sunshine!’”’ 


Off to South Africa on Thursday ! Youturn 
left handed out of The Channel and are headed 
South by midnight. You’ll have France to the 
left all Friday, and Spain on Saturday. You’ll 
probably be putting in to Madeira on Sunday, 
and the sun will already be hot on your back. 
You'll be bathing on deck on Monday. You'll be 
sitting under awnings for shade by Tuesday. 
And when you reach Cape Town you'll have a 
royal tan, a lot of new friends and a diary 

full of pleasant memories of a fortnight 

that has flown by far too quickly. 

Good food, cinema shows, parties, dances and 
enormous comfort. And special privileges 

for children, with resident Nannies, and 

kind stewards and stewardesses. 


the going’s good by 


UNION-CASTLE 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton for Cape Town. By certain sailings there are reductions 
in First Class return fares. About twice a month from London for the Round Africa trip. 

Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 1A, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Tel: Hyde Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 


He’s bringing the 
power to the village 


He’s 29. Came into the Electricity Supply Industry as a 
graduate trainee, after taking his B.Sc. in engineering. First 
worked in the planning section at headquarters. Then 
decided he wasn’t a back-room type but an open air one. 
Found mains work was his line. Now, as Second Assistant 
Engineer he heads a small team. Gets a lot of satisfaction 
bringing light and power to off-the-map villages. Looks 
forward to being a District Manager. 


Like to know more ? 

Because the demand for elec- | the science sixth form of your 
tricity doubles every 10 years, | school, or as a graduate with 
the opportunities for promo- | an engineering degree. 

tion in Electricity Supply are For full details please write 
outstandingly good. That | to the address given below. 
means that positions of re- | Tell us your age and what 
sponsibility are held by young | exams you’ve passed — that 
men. You can join as a stud- | will help us to give you advice 
ent apprentice straight from | that’s really personal. 


The Education and 
Training Officer, 

The Electricity Council, 
52 Winsley Street, London W.1 H 


Young men get on, in Electricity 


5053/3 


a4 * it = \ 
ss seat Dr ae Re 
€ interjections in this randeas are by ( Councillor 


. sient Worms of Hornsey sas 


R. HILL: Ponies ont everything. 
My goodness it isn’t. To give but 
one obvious example—a good wife’s 
" much more. important even than a 
good government! But all the same, important 
as wives are, and heaven knows that’s true, 
governments and politics are important too. 


‘Do you ever listen to other people’s conversa- » 


tion on the bus? Oh, one oughtn’t to, I sup- 
pose, but it does happen. Sometimes you can’t 
help it, and when you look round the faces 
are never like their voices. Well, the first topic 
of conversation, I suppose, is the weather. 
“Second, I suppose it is someone’s illness. 
‘There are even some people who enjoy bad 
health. Alas, there’s many an organ recital 
without a note of music in it. But the third 


‘topic, you can be pretty sure of this, is the 


_Government—whatever its colour—the Govern- 
ment. The Government oughtn’t to allow it, you 
hear them saying. .Why doesn’t the Government 
do this? Why didn’t it do that? And between 
1945 and 195 1, do you remember, the jokers: 
used to ‘say: “You put the blighters in—you 
get ’em out’. Well, it may be that politicians 
are a bit responsible for this sort of talk. We are 
apt to say: ‘ We have built 300,000 houses, or 
5,000 schools—just as if we laid the blessed 
bricks, instead of the bricklayers. We are not all 
bricklayers like Sir Winston Churchill. 
_ But it is a plain fact, of course, that govern- 
ment decisions do have a big influence on our 
lives, whether we like it or not. There’s no 
getting away from that. How much we pay in 
‘taxation; how much of our own money is left 
when the Government has taken its cut—that’s 
‘one all too obvious an example. Then again 
there’s foreign policy and education. Govern- 
ment decisions have their effect on employment, 
how much things cost. Under a bossy Labour 
Government which believes in telling us how 
to live, government decisions affect us even 
more, for they laid down exactly which—as well 
as how many—houses should or should not be 
built, how much margarine we should buy each — 
reek, and so on. Shades of Socialism between 
1945 and 1951. 

And by the way, what an immense improve- 
‘ment in our standard of living in the past seven 
years! Or, if you like, you can put it in those 
long words and complicated tables the econo- 


mist uses; he is the fellow who teaches us how © 


to adapt our net incomes to our gross habits. 
Or again, you can worry yourself bald-headed 
with the figures that tell the story, and goodness 


knows they’re impressive. Let me give you one 


or two examples. 

‘Twice as many houses built under this 
‘Government as under the Labour Government; 
five times as many schools; over forty new 
hospitals or big improvements to existing 


hospitals ‘under way compared with practically ; 


nothing under the socialists. And then there’s 
food. Today we are eating twice as much red. 
meat, 60 per cent. more sugar; 60 per cent. 
‘more and 50 per cent. more butter than 
in 1951. The official surveys show that this 
vement in diet is spread over the wh 

nation. For example, pensioners are ea 

y twice as eauchs meat and far more butter, — 


me 


“Hon. . CHARLES HILL, 


MP., 


es and eggs than they aaa: in 1951 under 
Socialist food rationing. 


Let’s look for a moment at this problem of 
the pensioners. We all want our old people to 
‘be spared poverty and need. True, many have 


_ incomes that make them reasonably well to do. 


But many are not so fortunately placed, and it 
is especially for this less fortunate section of the 
pensioners that we must have regard. Well, last 
year we put up old age pensions by 10s.—inci- 
dentally the biggest increase in the pension 
made since the National Insurance Scheme 
came into operation. The socialists, by the way 
—and let’s not forget this—let the cost of living 
rise by 30 per cent. before they even lifted a 
finger to help the pensioners in 1951. Oh, and 
even then the small rise they gave—four bob 
it was, and not to all pensioners either—didn’t 
make the pension equal in purchasing power to 
what it had been five years earlier. And yet 
they have the nerve to pose as the friend of 


' the pensioner. 


Now let’s look at what’s happened since 1951. 
Three times we raised the pension, and these 


_ increases have put pensions well ahead of the 


cost of living. Retirement pensions today actually 
buy 27 per cent. more than they did in 1951. 
War pensions 44 per cent. more. 

~ Now another thing. Taxation has gone down 
in seven of our nine budgets. It is over 
£1,200,000,000 less than it would have been if 
the socialist rates of taxation had been main- 
tained. That means for every family, on average, 
more than £1 a week. These days I think people 
would be surprised if taxes weren’t cut in each 


- and every budget. We have got into thé habit. 
‘We’ve come to expect it. And in the days of 


socialism, don’t forget, precisely the opposite 
happened. Then every budget seemed to bring 
higher taxes. Not just higher taxes on the rich 
—as the socialists pretend—but higher taxes on 


things like tobacco, beer, and entertainment, 


things that affect everyone. 
’ How short our memories are. But you know, 
we don’t need figures or graphs or diagrams, 
even if we understood. the blessed things, Walk 
down any High Street on a Saturday morning, 
compare what you see in the shops with those 
miserable days of—do you remember ’em?— 
eightpennyworth of butcher’s meat, and two- 
_pennyworth of corned beef; bananas on green 
books only; you couldn’t even buy a bull’s eye 
without a coupon. Yes, I know, memories are 
short, but it is just as well to remind ourselves 
occasionally of those dark days, and not so 
very long ago; it’s particularly important lest we 
do anything to bring them back. What would 
happen if socialism got back into the saddle? 
Well, they say they wouldn’t bring back ration- 
ing. That’s very kind of them. But there is one 
thing they definitely do promise us—more 
nationalization. Yes, more nationalization, believe 
it or not. 

As a start it would be steel and road transport. 

eaven knows why—but there it is. I suppose 
they’re obsessed with this doctrine of theirs: it 


seems to stick to them like chewing gum to a 
small boy’s fingers. And after steel and road 
transport, well, then they will really get down to 


it. On that famous—or should it be infamous? 
—list of theirs are some 500 of our leading com- 
“panies, many of them household names, both 
for efficiency and as good employers: I.C IL, 


Chancellor | 


ae ev eltes: Isn’ t ‘Everything pre 4 


of the Duchy of Lancaster i 


Unilever, Courtaulds, Dunlop, vice A. E. Be 


Bowaters, G.E.C., Cunard, English Electric, 2 4 


B.M.C., ‘Ranks, “Lyons, Boots, 
Lyle, Watneys, Paton and Baldwin—and 491 
other big companies. Yes, they’re the very com- 


panies which by their efficiency and ability to 


compete in the world’s markets are responsible 


more than anything else for keeping up and 
improving our standard of living. 
Yes, they’re the very companies which by their 


zest, their enterprise, and their free enterprise, — 


have got this country of ours back on its feet. 


Oh, I know Mr. Morgan Phillips got quite hot — ; 


tinder the collar the other day in telling us 
that the socialists don’t intend to nationalize 
these companies. Oh no, they call it public 
accountability and control. Your words, Mr. 
Morgan Phillips—not mine! 

Councillor Worms: Wait a minute, doc, whee 
do all these lovely words mean? Words, words, 


Marks cna 
Spencers, Vauxhall, De Havillands, Tate and 


words, they only make it as clear as mud oi 


an ordinary bloke like me. 

Dr. Hill: 
see. what they mean, and I'll bet you will be 
unlucky. Others have tried it and so far they’ve 
been unlucky. They are keeping mum about it. 
Why? Well, they know it’s a kind of nationaliza- 
tion by the back door; they know that nationa- 
lization makes no sense to the great majority of 
people in this country. A rose by any other 
name smells just as sweet. But however it’s 
done, whether it’s by state share buying, whether 
it’s by more state control, more accountability 


to the state, it’s all intended to tie these com- — 


panies to the apron strings of the state. And 
that’s bad for those who work in the threatened 
industries. And it’s bad for every one of us. 
It’s those very firms who earn our bread and 
butter, all our bread and butter, by selling their 
goods overseas in exchange for food and raw 
materials, It’s only because they’re successful 
that we can carry the nationalization we have 
got. Choke their efficiency by Whitehall control, 
and we all suffer. 

Oh yes, and there’s another beauty: munici-- 
palization. Oh, blessed word !—municipalization 
of rented houses. The local council to become 
a monopoly landlord. Every tenant a council 
tenant. This is what Mr. Anthony Greenwood— 
he’s one of the Labour Party’s spokesmen on 
housing and chief author of this policy—this is 
what he calls ‘the biggest socialization project 
that’s been attempted in the democratic world. 
In fact a full-blooded socialist policy’. Full- 


blooded. Hmm. What a tonic! And for why? — 


It won’t mean lower rents. It won’t mean lower 
rates. It won’t mean lower taxes. What it will 
mean, I suspect, is regimentation from the town 
hall and a fine array of bureaucratic do’s and 
don’ts. 

Councillor Worms: The only do’s and don’ts 
I’m interested in is do J have to pay? 

Dr. Hill: Of course you will. What fantastic 
ideas will they get up to next? But it’s not all. 
Whitehall is to lay down. the type of school we 
are to have. It is to be a vast comprehensive 


school in every area. Now in some areas the > 


comprehensive school may be all right. But to 
fasten that kind of school on every area, and to 
kill the grammar school in the process, well, any 
party proposing to do that needs its head 


examining. This country—and let’s not forget 


Well, try going to the Scan to. 


“ 


- itLowes. an ‘immeasurable debt to its gramma 
5 gece, and to, murder them for a cca 


ae Sechind it is that if every child can’t go to a 
. _ grammar school, no one should go. What a 
mean idea. 
Be Councillor Worms: Oy! What you’re saying is 
all very well. I know that the socialists have got 
a5 a lot of big ideas which won’t work, and 
heaven help us if they get back. But what is all 
this to do with local elections? What’s the 
_ doings at Westminster to do with filling holes 
jn the road, or where to put the health clinic, 
or smoke control? What’s Westminster politics 
got to do with them? 
Dr. Hill: Fair enough, fair enough. But you 
_ know, like it or not, local elections today are 
_ fought against the background of national 
_ politics. That’s the fact of today, whether we 


* 


Natural Selection 


(THE LISTENER, May 7) cannotgo unchallenged. 
First, it has been shown experimentally that 
certain colour varieties of insects are more 

. readily taken by natural predators on particular 
backgrounds than others. Here is one way in 
f which natural selection may tend to preserve 
Se diversity even though no one pretends it could. 
_* originate it. This leads to the second point. We 
are given no logical basis for the assumption 
; that natural selection, if operative, would lead to” 


Ae Vf 


_ to them. 

_--~«S«*‘Thirdly, the value of the argument from 
artificial selection lies in its showing that a 
reserve of variability is present in a species on 
which selection can act. Of course such a pro- 
cess will only occur if the ‘natural environ- 


=~ is_altered. 

Be “% - My final complaint is that I see no scientific 
basis, nor does Professor Good attempt to pro- 
vide one, for the suggestion that each species 
s has ‘a fair share of the environment allotted to 
it’. This is indeed anthropocentric thinking! 
_.. There are many problems here which need 
_ study and discussion, but Professor Good has 


-Hluminate.—Yours, etc., 


Saffron Walden K. G. PLANT 


Prime Numbers 
 Sir,—Mr. 

_ interested to know that the question of a for- 
mula for prime numbers has been answered 
aoe in two new ways. Both involve the 


roved that there exists a constant A such that 
J, [A3], [A®], . . . (the indices being powers 
ce are all prime numbers : however, the value 


Sir,—Some of Professor Good’s statements, 


in fact the case, a wide variety of species adapted — 


only further obscured that which he set out to _ 


W. F. Woolner-Bird may be 


The American pradieaystician W. H. Mills " 


ike it 0 


“as Fae af et get both: heaven help us. 
Councillor Worms: That’s right. You’ve got 


something there, doc. 
Dr. Hill: Why, I’m sure there’s a ‘Ereat deal 
in that. On a host of matters, including com- 


prehensive schools and the ownership of rented 


property, central government must be in the 
right hands if local government is to do a good 
job. I am convinced of that. Already, of course, 
we’ve given local government much more free- 
dom through the general grant. Last year the 
socialists rampaged about the horrors of the 


general grant. How education would suffer. And | 


in fact today we are engaged in one of the big- 
gest educational drives since social services 
began. Oh, I know it was just one of those 


* Broadcast on May 6 


e Letters to the Editor cee e 


nth prime = [10” B] — 10°" [102 'B), 
where B is a known constant. This looks most 
impressive, but when one finds that B is 
0.02030005 , the digits being the prime 
numbers separated by blocks of - zeros, one 
realizes that it is in fact a delightful mathe- 
matical ‘ legpull Yours, etc., 


Swansea Fie f: Beavis 


Manchester’s Art Galleries 
Sir,— While agreeing with Mr. Quentin Bell 


that Manchester’s art galleries are too scattered 


for quickly reaching and readily viewing their 
treasures, and realizing that he had insufficient 
space in THE LISTENER of May 7 to do them 
justice, I feel sure that many will regret with me 
than no mention is made of the Whitworth Art 
Gallery, which is soon reached by the many 
Corporation buses passing it in Oxford Road. 

In it is an excellent collection of textiles and 
embroideries, and the finest collection of English 
watercolour painting outside London, and any- 
one, even with limited time, would be well 
advised to include the Whitworth Art Gallery 
collections in a visitation of the places where 
Manchester’s fine arts are to be seen. 

Yours, etc., 

Worthing HEDLEy Lucas 
‘Wolfe at Quebec’ 

-Sir,—Mr. Pemberton is perhaps right to sug- 
gest in his generous and perceptive review of 


_my book, Wolfe at Quebec, that I am mistaken 
in supposing that references to sources in the 


text are irritating to the eye of the general 


reader. Certainly had I included footnotes I 


think I might have convinced him that the evi- 
dence for the Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ 
thin as he thinks it to be. Ye 

The story originated with John Robison, then 
tutor to the son of Admiral Knowles and later 
to become Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
Edinburgh University. Robison never wrote the 
story down but often told it to friends. One 
friend remembered Robison as having said that 
the recitation was made by another officer in the 
boat and not by Wolfe, but all agreed that 


Robison had told them that it was Wolfe him- 


story is not as 


many sources on eaeicts happiness that 
can’t touch and can’t compare with. 
the matters that politics does touch, and they're 
many, it is of profound importance that we 
should have the right people at ‘Westminster 
and the- ‘right people in the town hall. 

Don’ ’t forget to vote tomorrow*, or whenever 
your local elections are. Whether you agree 


with what I have said, or whether the Red 


Flag’s your favourite hymn, whichever it is, 
please vote. And, if you think as I do, vote for . 
the right candidate. Conservative, Liberal Con- 
servative, or Independent, according to your 


. area. But vote—please vote—and vote right. 


ey yi “ ty 6 


self who made the remark which has become 
so famous. : 
The story has been discredited foe Wolfe 
was hardly likely to have broken his own strict 
rule for silence in the boats. But, as Mr. 
Pemberton says, the incident probably took place 
some time before the final assault. And if Pro- 
fessor Robison remembered correctly what Wolfe 
said it must, I think, have taken place the day 
or evening before the landing. This, in fact, is 
what I suggested in my book and not, as Mr. 
Pemberton implies in his review, that the remark 
was made as the boats were carried on the tide 
towards the landing places.—Yours, etc., ron 
London, W.1 _ CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


House on a “Hill? 

Sir,—While agreeing with the late F Suit Lloyd 
Wright’s enunciation of the genius loci principle 
of siting, I would disagree with the other 
quoted, presumably with approval, by your 
television critic in THE LISTENER of” April 23: 
‘You should never build [a house] on top of a 
hill: if you do you lose the hill’. ° ’ 

Perhaps by house he really means ‘house’, 
though this ‘machine for living’ has not yet 
been satisfactorily defined. But in my opinion 
some of the most noble and notable architectural 
masterpieces crown hilltops—Durham and Lin- 
coln cathedrals in particular, and the Bene- 
dictine tradition in general (e.g., Monte Cassino), 
not to speak of Rome or the Parthenon. — a3 

Their appeal is possibly more spiritual than 
aesthetic—seeming to soar to reach the Heavens 
they adore—and even practical, as they can be 
seen by pilgrims or other seekers, from afar 
and from any direction. However, they cer- 


: tainly seem to me to make the hills they stand 


on. Would some Frank Lloyd Wrightist please 
disabuse_ me of the appeal of elevated edifices? 
Yours, etc., pee 

ERNEST Ae 


| Aldermaston 


Daw cand Dusk Chorus ats 
Sir,—On May 17 observers round the 
are Pinasine the dawn and dusk chorus 


| £1,000,000,000 


_ A thousand million pounds. 


= That’s what the companies 
in the Steel Industry are 

_ spending on new plant. 
Result for Britain- cheap steel, 
‘plentiful steel, from one of 
the most efficient steel 


adustees in the world. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF PLANNED EXPANSION: 


13 million | 
tons 


28 million tons 


Issued by the British Iron & Steel Federation 


songs. in ihe morning ‘of as many species as 


: ORS and in the evening the exact time of 

ae the last songs of some or all of these species. 
A note should be made of the weather and 
_ position of observation, and the results sent to 


the World Bird Research Station, Glanton, 


Northumberland.—Yours, etc., 
Glanton NOBLE ROLLIN 
i ‘Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Williams expressed a desire that his biography 
should be written by his wife in collaboration 


The Honey Spirit—IIl 


= 
ny 
ae ; HIS, I need hardly tell you, is going to 
ad < be the summer with nine million cars 


I know it’s an awful lot, and naturally 
the motor industry is delighted. On the other 


is hand, when you think how far all these cars 
would reach if placed end to end—and that’s 
how they will be placed, most of the time—you 
A° may decide to take your holiday by train this 


year, in which case British Railways will pe 
E. e delighted. 


Ss One Car More or Less 

te Pike But I must say, most of my friends dont 
-* seem too worried. They don’t see why they 
Be should let a few million other motorists drive 


them off the road. What’s one car more or less, 
they say? And I’m inclined to agree, really. I 
mean, when a civilization reaches the stage 
where it has so many motor-cars that it has to 

_ go by train, things are getting pretty silly. How- 
ever, perhaps it’s no sillier than taking your 
car by train too, which is what a lot of people 
are doing nowadays because they can’t face the 
drive to Scotland; 


finish up with aeroplanes going by train—you 


crowded skyways. s 
Anyway, what emerges from all this is that 
_wherever you decide to have your holiday, you 
can’t have it without getting there, and you 
can take your choice of road, rail, air, or water. 
The great trouble with going by road, I always 
find, is ever getting started. People talk about 
the man with a motor-car being his own master, 
and not being a slave to time-tables and so on, 
but the fact is that being a slave to a time-table 
is about the only reliable way of getting off on 
time. If you’ve got to catch the eight-forty 
from Paddington, then you go to Paddington 
at eight-forty and catch it. What could be 
simpler? 


a slightly lesser degree with boats. But when it 


; Dy comes to motor-cars it’s entirely different. You ~ 


Pe. can make all the plans you like about starting 
at 6 a.m. prompt, while the dew is still wet 
ee on the hedgerows, but if you get off six hours 
later you'll do well, and even then someone 

will stop you just as you let the clutch in and 


Sir,—In We will the late Ralph Vaughan 


he on the road—or is it nineteen? Anyway, 


its a trend that could 
develop in all sorts of directions, and probably. 


must have read the reports about our over- 


It’s nearly the same with aeroplanes, and to 


preparation. I eee therefore be grateful to 


any of your readers who would be willing to 


loan letters or relevant documents referring to 


Vaughan Williams’s life and career. These letters 
and other documents should be sent to the 


address below; the greatest care will be taken 


of them, and they will be copied and returned 
as speedily as possible.—Yours, etc., 


Amen House, JOHN Brown 
London, E.C.4 Publisher, 
Oxford University Press 


Getting There. 


‘ 


By J B. BOOTHROYD 


say that the children are hungry and you might 


just as well delay another half hour while you © 


eat the sandwich lunch you’d planned to have 


the other side of Winchester. Every morning — 


this summer it'll be the same. story in a million 
homes. Have a look as you go by and you'll see 
a car piled high with baggage and a man sit- 
ting at the wheel, biting his lips and muttering. 


And what he’s muttering is the old, familiar - 
“We should have - 


first-day-of-holiday refrain: 
been there by now’. There’s only. one way of 
getting the family on the road by 6 a.m. prompt, 
and that’s to plan to start the day before; 
then, with any luck, you’ll just make it. 
Of course, quite distinct from simply using 


the car to get you there is using it for an actual 


motoring holiday. On the face of it this is the 
perfect answer to at least two holiday problems: 
it cuts out the planning, because the whole idea 
is to dash off into the blue and stop for the 
night wherever the fancy takes you; and it cuts 
the cost down to nothing, because instead of 
forking out those shattering hotel bills you’re 
going to put up at any little wayside bed-and- 
breakfast place with honeysuckle round the door 
and~a rosy-cheeked country woman in a spot- 
less white apron to lash you up with fresh eggs 
and home-cured bacon, Yum-yum! And the 
only reason why more people don’t go in for 
this cheap, labour-saving operation is that it 
never quite works out like this, 


The Gipsy in You 


Things may go all right the first day. You 
turn the nose of the car roughly in the direc- 
tion of the West Country, and for the first 


hundred miles you keep saying to each other 


how marvellous it is not to have any fixed 
destination; it gives you a free, windswept sort 
of feeling . . . brings out the gipsy in you. ‘ Just 


fancy’, you say, as the bed-and-breakfasts flash - 


‘past, ‘we could stop there, or there, or there— 
ooh, that’s a lovely one. . .!’ And it’s still not 


five o’clock. Marvellous. Then for the next fifty - 


miles, you begin to think seriously of stopping 
somewhere. The kids in the back are beginning 
to hit each other with buckets and spades, and 
your wife says it looks like thunder and you 
don’t want to find yourselves in the middle of 
Dartmoor in the dark. 

It’s about this time that aoe find there isn’t 


_ 


any of your ae who possess let pa 
connected with him would allow me access 
them. Any documents. sent to me would - 


, treated with great care and returned as soon 


pgeible. <2 es Te ai 

Young cw eae oT 

c/o Messrs. Glyn Mills  R. C. H. Mus 
and Co., Ltd., Kirkland House, 4 

Whitehall, London, S: A dss site ; 


. 


“a4 


one gipsy in you but four, really, all wi 
different ideas about where to pitch camp f 
the night. The children fancy a small publi 
house on the outskirts of a town you’ve nev 
heard of, because the gipsy in them has notic 
that the local cinema’s got Fiends from Out 
Space; whereas the gipsy in your wife 
strongly drawn to a_ half-timbered bed-an 
breakfast that has a sign saying ‘ Antiques 
Your own gipsy is a private and personal cha 
who for some reason means to get 200 miles 1 
on the clock before he can really feel cor 
fortable stopping anywhere at all. And of cour 
you’re the boss, and by the time the 200 is u 
and you’re prepared to fall in with any pla 
the others like to make, you suddenly hit 
thirty-mile stretch where the words bed a1 
breakfast have never been heard of, a barr 
wasteland with nothing to ‘see in the gatherii 
dusk but an occasional tangle of barbed wi 
and a notice saying ‘ War Department. Kei 
Out’. Mind you, there are plenty of solutior 
You can press on to the next town and get Bi 
last two rooms in the place at the biggest hot 
—this works out at about nine guineas. Or yc 
can turn round and go back and try the la 
bed-and-breakfast you passed—the one th 
made you all say, ‘Well, we wouldn’t stop 
that one’. But this is likely to be full by tk 
time anyway, and you try to tell yourselves th 
it’s just as well. Or you can decide to sleep 
the car and make a jolly adventure of the whe 
thing. The only difficulty here is to persua 
the whole party to take this romantic vie 
Or you can do what people are always doing | 
plays, suddenly appear at the front door of 
private house and explain that you’re strand 
‘and will they give you a shakedown in t 
sitting-room. But if you do this it’s advisab 
to choose a small, ordinary-looking house; tl 
big handsome ones often turn out to be isolatic 
ens, or rather i imposing prep. Bei J 


The Rest of the Fortnight | ; Se 


nae a matter of fact, an experience of i 


every “night for the next : two 
the best hotels ans pote a 


have to oaks Sate vlog this to feel 
satisfied with the whole affair. — _ 

‘one great point about using the car is 
nat you aren’t driven mad by documentation. 
“you go by train you are. But perhaps docu- 


are only English ones: what I mean is 
ply the tickets, and particularly the return 


ding-house beds, and most unjustly. 
i reason people can’t sleep on holiday 
nothing to do with the beds; it’s just 
nat they keep waking up and realizing 
nat they don’t know what they’ve done 
rith the return halves; and they feel they 
an’t sleep until they’ve got up and gone 
hrough all the purses and pockets and — 
ets and handbags, and in the course 
f the search they wake everyone else up, 
it’s a terribly unsettling thing when 
4 get a complete family at three o’clock 
. the morning, shaking shoes out and 
oing through library books page by page, 
nly to find in the end that you put them 
or safety in the letter from Auntie Mabel. 
mat arrived just as you were leaving the 
ouse. : ~ . 
A friend of mine once decided that he 
ouldn’t have a holiday ruined by these 
onfounded tickets ever again, and he 
lipped them into the top of his pyjama 
ocket;_ for the first two nights it was 
erfect; when the old familiar anxiety 
egan to niggle he just touched them with 
finger and fell into a dreamless slumber. ‘7. 
at on the third night he was a bit rest- (7 
ss and the tickets worked loose, and 
hen he found they weren’t there he sat 
olt upright shouting ‘The tickets, the 


ickets! ’, and pushed his wife out of bed and 


dre all the clothes off until he found them. 
fter that he tried fixing them to the bed-head 
rith a drawing pin, but then he was always put- 
ing the light on to make sure they were still 
here. No, on the whole the best thing is to buy 
ingle tickets at each end on the day of travel. 
t costs a few pounds extra, but at least you get 
our rest. 

Naturally, on a Continental poitay loss of 
leep over the documents is unavoidable. By 
he time you’ve separated the English train 
ickets from the French, and both those from 
he boat-tickets, and made sure you’ve got your 
mat reservations from London to Dover, and 
rom Calais to Paris, and your sleepers from 
aris, and your meal-tickets and your cabin 


oth ways and your passports and registered © 


age receipts and the last two letters from 
hotel, in case they deny all knowledge of 
when you get there, and your francs and 
and your travellers’ cheques, and 
ing-ticket they gave you on the boat and 
Mt to take away again but somehow you feel 
must hang on to it just in case—well, it’s 
to believe there was a time when you 
t all this stuff was never going to turn 
the travel agency; all you wish is that 
r had. 
_a matter of fact, the? last Continental 
| had it nearly didn’t. We’d had a bit 


; ager to 
y Paris. sleepers to eight other people as well— 


atation. is putting it a bit grandly if the | 


es. A lot of rude things have been said about — 


the- 


business; they sold our 


there were some nasty scenes at the Gare de Lyon, 

and it was only because I wasn’t too good at 
the language that it wasn’t the other eight who 
sat on their night-bags in the corridor all the 


way to the Riviera. So next time we said we'd 
hand the whole thing over to some dependable 


British agency; we. went to book months in 
advance, at first, and they just laughed at us 
and said it would be six weeks before they got 
around to booking those dates; and we went 


back in six weeks and did it—that was about 
a month before we were due to go, and it was 


a month’s sheer bliss, really, knowing that 
everything was taken care of; well, say three 
weeks’ sheer bliss, because when there was only 


a week to go, and the tickets still hadn’t turned 
up, we got worried, and telephoned and said 


what about it? They were a bit cool; they said 
the tickets would be posted on the Wednesday; 
they considered that if we got them three days 
before we were due to leave that would be soon 
enough. It seemed reasonable, and we apologized. 

On Thursday I gave the postman a cheery 


“Good morning’, and he gave me a cheery ~ 
“Good morning’ and an electric light bill. The 


same on Friday, only I think it was the gas 
bill that time. Well, next day was Saturday, and 


it was the day we were to go. I walked up the 


hill and met the postman on Saturday, and he 
handed me a nice fat packet with the Travel 


Agency name on, and I went back to break the 
good news. My wife couldn’t believe it. She 
i said} ‘Let’s have a look at them’, and I said 


it was a waste of time; these people had been 
in the business for about a century, and anyway, 
we’d only got six hours before the train went. 
But she insisted—you know how stubborn they 
can get—and sure enough when we opened the 


packet it was full of gaily-coloured brochures 


offering us Fifteen Glorious Days in Dubrovnik. 
They’d put us on their mailing-list, you see, 


but they weren’t sending us the right mail. In 


screed in “all, Ear a man met us w 
stuff at Victoria. He was very cool indee 
could see it was a great annoyance to h 


having to deal with a pack of fools like us. *% 
I'd say, the most astonishing __ 


Undoubtedly, 
thing about the problems of Getting There is 
that you always do get there. This is what 
makes friends’ stories so maddening afterwards. 


They chill your spine with frightening accounts 


of how they lost the children at Milan, and 
had to watch the last train steam out with their 
luggage on it, and when you say, ‘ Good 


say, ‘Oh, it all worked out all right in 
the end; no trouble at all’. What you 
really want to hear as a pay-off is that 
they’re still in Milan, begging in the 
streets until they can get an appointment 
with the British Consul. As a matter of 


lished fact of the inevitable happy deliver- 
ance that makes transport officials all over 


us rather extraordinary, the way they herd 
us on to the boat for Guernsey when we 
actually want to go to the Hook of Hol- 
land, or look at our tickets for Southport 
and rush us into the train for Exeter— 
but, from their point of view it’s only 
sense. All they want is to be rid of us, and 
they know we shall make it in the end. 

People always do, even if it does mean 
three separate lots of hysterics and a fiver 


a bad thought to hang on to for the 
traveller, either, especially during Channel 
crossings, when you frequently get the 
idea that you aren’t going to go anywhere 
but straight. down, and on those long- 
distance French trains that go whoosh! all 


I was once on a French train with a man who 
knew something about railways, and I said to 
him at breakfast next morning—we were still 
doing ninety, but it never seems so bad in the 
morning—I said, ‘Do you notice in the night 
how these trains seem to dive suddenly into 
great hollows, and then come up and bounce for 
about a mile and a quarter?’ And he looked 
very serious and said, ‘ Ye-es, that... 
. . . happen’. And it’s a funny thing, but I 
never lie in a French sleeper now, wide awake 
and waiting for the crash, without hearing those 
words. Down we go, and bounce, 

bounce. .. . * Ye-es, that shouldn’t happen ...”. 
I often wish Td never met the chap. 

—Home Service 


The twelfth number of Shakespeare Survey, an 
annual publication on Shakespearean study and 
production, edited by Allardyce Nicoll, has been 


published by the Cambridge University Press at 25s. 


Among the many topics discussed in it Roy Walker 
provides a review of recent productions, George R. 
Kernodle writes on the appropriate setting for 
Shakespeare’s plays, C. J. Sisson on Shakespeare’s 
friends, the Hathaways and Burmans, Richard 
Southern on reconstructing a practicable Eliza- 
bethan public playhouse, Nugent Monck on the 
Maddermarket Theatre and the playing of Shake- 
speare, and J. L. Styan on ‘ The Actor at the Foot 
of Shakespeare’s Platform ’. 


Lord, what on earth happened?’ they. 


fact, I’ve got a theory that it’s this estab- 


the world so offhand with us. It seems to 


or so spent on hired cars. This isn’t half 


through the night at ninety miles an hour. _ 


shouldn’t ’ 


bounce, _ 
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~abstra ‘. art which — spree ine THE 


in ‘other Gp iihalt ark 
‘or a preface all alike dis- 
me. intelligence and written 
sami distinguished style, fragrant with 
n and arcane knowledge. Mr. 
~Grisewood, who is an old and trusted 
of the artist, has had the good idea of 
these “fugitive pieces into a sub- 
e, so that mow we can see the 
d outline of this curious mind— 
hich comprises the Coronation Service 
sh Poetry, Abstract Art and‘the Myth — 
i ur, James Joyce’ s Dublin and the Roman 


ough’ usually thought ve as an 
‘itive. painter, is not an un- 
sed writer. In .Parenthesis and The 
themata are‘two books which many people 
d place with Wild Wales or Arabia Deserta 


hat’ they are irreal, ‘but rather that they 
vith reality in a manner that evades con- 
and cliché, ‘ This writing’, as Mr. Jones 
sroclaims in the preface to In Berenilievste! has" 
o do with some things I saw, felt, and was part 
”, One might say the same of the present book, 
or each essay or fragment has to do with 
mmediate | experience and is called into— being 
a particular occasion. But all are controlled © 
y a single influence. “He placed Himself in 
he order of signs’ proclaims the title-page, and 
he book is given its unity by a philosophy of 
igns, which is most explicitly stated in the 
ongest essay in the book, ‘An enquiry Con- 
erning the Arts of Man and the Christian 
Sommitment to Sacrament in Relation to 
Jontemporary Technocracy ’ , originally contri- 
uted to a symposium of Catholic writers 
mublished four years ago. fe 

Mr. Jones’s affiliations are fairly obvious: 
Gerard Manley Hopkins and Eric Gill, Jacques 
Maritain and Christopher Dawson, but more 
lecisive has been his own experience as an artist, 

| man disciplined by the need to objectify his 


_ significant 


- by an argument which might strike some ‘readers 


es will have reat a hort cae -as evasive. According to the ‘theologians, God’s 

/ creation of the cosmos was a gratuitous act, ‘and 
_it'is interesting therefore that it is- that very. 
quality of gratuitousness which we. recognize aD 


» the creative works of man. From which the 
author concludes that ‘a kind of worship is 
implicit in the works of ‘man-the-artist ’. This 
kind of worship’ is then identified with ‘ sacra- 
ment’, for which ° ‘ sign-making ”- 


it is alienated from the notion. of sign—that ds 
to say, from sacrament, for a sign ‘must -be 
of: "something, hence © fot: 
“reality”, so of samething ‘ ‘good ”, so of some- 
_ thing that j is “ sacred ” That is why I think that 
the notion ‘of sign implies the sacred’, 

The non-Catholic reader will suspect a certain 
amount of casuistry, but the argument becomes 
acceptable if for ‘ sacred’ we substitute ‘ spir- 
itual’, or even ‘intellectual’, and for ‘sac 
ment’, ‘ play’. One has only to read Huizinga’s 
Homo Ludens to see how all the facts which 
Mr. Jones fits into a sacramental theory of art 
can with equal plausibility be fitted into a play 


ks. that elicit: devotion; which is not to” theory of art. For as Schiller said, man plays 
only when he is in the full sense of the word a 


man, and he is only wholly man when he is 
playing. Plato said very much the same: life 
must be lived as play, and he included the sacra 
in his concept of play. A famous contemporary. 
Catholic theologian, Romano Guardini, has 
written of the liturgy as play, and nothing is 
perhaps more obvious than the identity of ritual 
and play in their origins and historical develop- 
ment. 

All of which Mr. ‘Jones mee admit. It is a 
question of our choice of emphasis, and as 
Christopher Smart said, in a line quoted in the 
author’s excellent note on this poet, ‘ there is no 
music in flats and sharps, which are not in 
God’s natural kee: 


On My ( Own. By Eicates Roosevelt. 


Hutchinson. 21s. 


As I turned the pages of this book, I could 
almost hear Mrs. Roosevelt chatting pleasantly 
about her experiences, She tells us of the 
_ patience needed to cope with the Russians at the 


in artefacts, and his philosophy proceeds” United Nations, and elsewhere; she gives us 


1 this artistic experience rather than from 
Beieious experience—perhaps the religion 
roceeds from the same source. This philosophy 
egins with the observation that the chief mark 
f man lies in his being capable of the gratui- 
1s, and the arts are the best illustration of this 
racteristic. ‘Art is the sole intransitive’ 
ity of man’. Mr. Jones is..not afraid of 
that the much misinterpreted tag, that 


ot Mr. Sake rion s views on the subi 
t ee caecson between ‘art’ ands 


a glimpse of Sir Winston Churchill sulking like 
a thunder-cloud at Buckingham Palace, and of 


Dr. Evatt’s stiff discourtesy at a ceremony at 


Amiens. She records that it was her disapproval 
‘of the policies of Chiang Kai-shek that kept her 
from visiting Formosa; and she leaves us in 
no doubt of her admiration for Marshal Tito, 
in spite of his communism. 

The most interesting chapter deals with Mrs. 


 Roosevelt’s long conversation with Mr. Khrush- 


‘chev at Yalta. It is most revealing. She tells us 
that Mr. Khrushchev got ‘ excited and a bit red 
in the face? when the argument took a turn he 
did not like. And she sums up in two sentences 


“artefact "—‘ once utility has to any degree been 
; - “overpasséd and where the quality of gratuitous ; 
a ; ness has to any degree been operative’. ae 
“Mr. Jones evades the art for art’s sake faders 


is essential, 
Painting i 1s a sign-making activity, yet nowadays 


“some 


sacra- 


\ 


the ‘millions of Sienes that have been written tO" 


explain how the Russians differ from the West 


- in their attitude towards disarmament. ‘ We are 
for disarmament, but there has to be some inter- _ 


national inspection ’, ~Mrs. Roosevelt told Mr. 


Khrushchev. ‘We are for international inspec- — 
tion’, came the reply, ‘but there first has to be 
Dulles 4 


confidence and then inspection. 
wants inspection without confidence’. : 
Her | ‘courage and her unquenchable vitality 


Mr. 


have enabled ‘her to overcome almost every “0 


obstacle, even the passive resistance of Intourist, 


the official Russian travel organization that has : 


drivenr many Tesser mortals to despair. 
- THOMAS BARMAN | 
Daughter, -of .. France: -: La. i ace 


Michael Joseph. 25s. 


Miss Sackville-West’ s penetrating dad sensitive 
biographical | study, ‘The Eagle and the Dove, ‘ 


was © justly acclaimed. In her new book she also 
presents two highly — individual and unusual 
characters in a setting enclosed and far removed 
from ‘everyday life. Anne Marie Louise 
d’Orléans was a granddaughter of Henry IV, 
the first Bourbon King of France, and of Marie 
de’ Medici. In her own right she was Duchesse 
de Montpensier and heiress of the vast posses- 
sions her mother, Marie de Bourbon, had 
brought with her when she married Gaston 
d’Orléans, the effete brother of Louis XIII. The 


second figure was the Gascon adventurer Comte © 


de Lauzun, scion of an impoverished noble 
family, who became Captain of Louis XIV’s 
guards and was created by a grateful. James II 
Knight of the Garter. Both ruthlessly followed 


their own selfish ends within the extravagantly 


elegant, artificial, and sordid Court of Le Grand 


‘Monarque. At the age of forty-three Mademoi- 


selle, cousin of the King, decided to marry 
Lauzun whether he liked it or not, She was 


no beauty and he had had several mistresses. — 


Louis XIV first consented but a few days later 
withdrew his consent. Whether they married 
secretly or were even illicit lovers is unknown, 
for Lauzun was immediately imprisoned in the 
fortress of Pignerol for ten years and on his 
release, which she bought from the King, he 
treated Mademoiselle’s devotion with ill-con- 
cealed contempt. This strange episode occupies 
nearly one third of the text. 

This is no portentous doctoral thesis, nor is 
it intended to be one, yet the author needlessly 
apologizes for her sins as a historian. Mademoi- 
selle, it is true, lived through events of out- 
standing importance but she influenced them 
only in a secondary sense: nor do her well- 


known Mémoires show that she was sufficiently — 


aware of the significance of these events. She 
therefore hardly merits the kind of biography 
that is stayed up with an imposing apparatus 
of footnote detail and critical bibliography. Miss 
Sackville-West has deliberately written quite a 
different book. In the ‘first place she gives us a 
delicate analysis of the character of a woman of 
whose failings, absurdities and self-dramatiza- 
tion she is telerantly aware but with whom at 


< Madenapiselle. By Y- Sackville-West : 


Pia ¥ 


854 


the same time she shows a sensitive, even affec- 
tionate, sympathy. As she says: ‘her heart 
might be deep but her mind was as shallow as a 
saucer’; or of the Mémoires, ‘nothing did 
escape her except the important things’. 
Secondly, we see the contrasting figure of Lauz- 
un, extravagantly ambitious, seeking his fortune 
in the army and at court, passionate and reck- 
lessly courageous, a pocket-sized swashbuckler 
whose rise, fall, and resurgence in royal favour 
is more incredible than a picaresque romance. 

Mademoiselle’s own Mémoires are, of course, 
the main source of the narrative. These were 
begun in 1652 when, at the age of twenty-five, 
she was in exile at her Chateau de St. Fargeau 
because she had abetted too actively her feeble- 
willed father during the wars of the Fronde. 
They were written, she tells us, as a diversion 
and continued at irregular intervals in her later 
life. They have been frequently printed though 
not originally intended for publication. They 
give a very superficial and personal view of 
events: she always sees herself as a dashing 
(or much suffering) heroine—storming the gates 
of Orléans, turning the guns of the Bastille on 
the royal army or overwhelmed with grief when 
Lauzun was snatched from her. The author of 
the work under review is well aware of all this 
and has turned to other memoirs and more 
general sources to supplement and correct them. 
Though the reader may think she has occasion- 
ally been too kind to ‘a simpleton’ who was 
“very particularly gullible’, he cannot fail to be 
fascinated by this lively picture of the crowded 
life at the Court of Louis XIV. He may also 
wonder what was happening in the rest of 
France. 

F. J. ROUTLEDGE 


Knight of the Air: the Life of Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry. 
By Maxwell A. Smith. Cassell. 18s. 


Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s star is in the ascen- 
dant. According to a recent inquiry made in 
French lycées and technical colleges, as well as 
among 1,400 students of French literature 
abroad, he was voted the greatest and most 
popular French writer of all time. Corneille 
came in a not very close second, Albert Camus 
third, Francoise Sagan sixth; Malraux, Sartre, 
and Proust well in the rearguard. However 
immature this judgment may be, it tells us 
something about the tastes and aspirations of 
the young. What do they see in him? 

Apart from Saint-Exupéry’s gifts as a French 
prose stylist, they are no doubt attracted by the 
fact that his philosophic idealism was borne out 
in the courage, heroism and integrity of his 
own life; the note of exalted humanism which is 
to be found in his work was not incubated in 
the salons of Paris, but derived from the quick 
of his own experience. His was a career of 
strenuous and ardent action. After fruitless 
efforts to earn a living in the uncongenial busi- 
ness world he became in 1926 a pilot in a 
pioneer French airline company which was 
opening up, in the teeth of incredible hardship 
and danger, the first air routes across the North 
African desert and over the Atlantic and the 
Andes to the west coast of South America. In 
the ’thirties he several times came close to death, 
notably while testing a hydroplane in the Bay 
of St. Raphaél, and later on when he and his 


’ mechanic nearly perished of thirst after a crash 


in the Libyan desert during an attempted record 
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flight from Paris to Saigon. As a combat. pilot 
he took part in the Battle of France and in 
1944 he was shot down and killed while on a 
high altitude reconnaissance flight over the 
Mediterranean. : 
The early heroic experiences had made him 
intensely aware of the self-sacrifice, dedication 
and comradeship which human beings are 
capable of; and thereafter a sense of the funda- 
mental worth and nobility of human nature, 
provided its powers are called forth by visionary 
leadership and not squashed by the petty hum- 
drum routine of every-day living, became the 
theme of all his writing, particularly of his 


Decanter, presented to Sir Ronald Matthews by his 
colleagues on the Board of General Refractories 
Ltd., showing a view of Sheffield over the Wicker 
Arches: an illustration from Engraved Glass 1952- 
1958, by Laurence Whistler (Hart-Davis, £5 5s.) 


beautiful early novel, Night Flight; of the auto- 
biographical Wind, Sand and Stars, which is 
concerned mainly with the South American 
days and his later adventures as a reporter 
during the Spanish Civil War; and of Flight 
to Arras, a record of heroism in the air during 
the Battle of France. Saint-Exupéry’s passionate 
idealism goes a long way indeed to justifying his 
present biographer’s claim that he is ‘ the bearer 
of a new message in French literature’. 

Unfortunately, however, Dr. Maxwell Smith 
does not attempt anything remotely resembling 
a critical appraisal of him either as a 
philosopher or as a human being. It must be 
obvious, for instance, that Saint-Exupéry’s 
vision takes no account of human malice 
and indeed runs counter to the whole 
hypothesis of original sin and our deep-rooted 
sense of the tragic quality of human life. More- 
over, it must be remembered that only excep- 
tional individuals are capable of living on this 
exalted plane, except perhaps in wartime; and 
even if they were capable of it, how many would 
wish to do so? 

Again, in this straightforward account of 
Saint-Exupéry’s life and work there is scarcely 
a hint of the instabilities of his character or of 
the psychological turmoil in which his intimate 
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relationships involved him; and there are onl 
four brief references to his wife, a lady fror 
San Salvador, whose relationship with he 
husband, if it could be unravelled and inter 
preted, would be assuredly of great importanc 
to our understanding of Saint-Exupéry himsel 
The biography consequently tends to presen 
its subject, not in depth, but rather as the con 
ventional schoolboy’s hero. 

On the other hand, it is to Dr. Maxwe 
Smith’s credit that he does not wander off, lik 
some of his predecessors, into the empyrea’ 
(there is an occasional flight as when, fo 
instance, he describes Saint-Exupéry as ‘ one c 
the universal geniuses of our age’); that he tell 
his story succinctly, entertainingly and ina clea 
and excellent style; and that, in assessing th 
books, he has a just ear for the lyric splendour 
of Saint-Exupéry’s prose. There are a numbe 
of mistakes, particularly in the spelling c 
French names. All the same, within its self 
imposed limitations, this is a readable, com 
petent book. 

RICHARD RUMBOLD 


Primitive Rebels. By E. J. Hobsbawm 
Manchester University Press. 25s. 
During the last thirty years historians of man 
different countries have neatly plotted the mai 
events and trends in the evolution of what i 
generally called ‘the labour movement’. The 
begin with the facts of industrial change an 
the growing sense of working-class solidarity an 
end with institutionalized trade unions, co-opera 
tive societies, and political parties. The story o 
the ‘common people’ in earlier periods of his 
tory has been seen as a prelude to the history o 
the working classes since the advent of the stean 
engine. In this original and fascinating boo 
Mr. Hobsbawm does not challenge this centre 
arrangement. He has already made a valuabl 
contribution to the study of the labour move 
ment: he now turns to the variety and scope o 
‘ primitive’ or ‘ archaic’ forms of popular socis 
agitation before the modern pattern becam 
generally established. With careful restraint h 
limits himself for the most part to Europe an 
to the period since the French Revolutior 
Melanesian cargo cults are mentioned only in 
footnote, and the temptation to discuss Afric 
is resisted successfully. The result is a scholarl 
introduction to a vast subject. It should not onl 


“provoke more general speculation but inspir 


further careful research. 

Mr. Hobsbawm does not sentimentalize th 
people and movements with whom he is con 
cerned: He is anxious rather to fit them int 
their place in a framework of analysis. He begin 
with ‘bandits’ of the Robin Hood type an 


“examines the conditions in which banditr 


thrives. He claims that there is remarkable uni 
formity and standardization in the various mani 
festations of social banditry. There is a parado: 
too. ‘To be effective champions of their peopl 
bandits had to stop being bandits’. Far mor 
work needs to be done on the themes of thi 
chapter, on Robin Hood himself as well as o: 
the ‘Robin Hood type’. The historical evolutio: 
of Robin Hood legends demonstrates that accre 
tions to bandit legends may be as socially signi 
ficant as the original conditions which mak 


banditry possible. Legend, indeed, can go 


considerable way towards dissolving the bandi 
paradox, F Sale 
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A Personal. Loan 
helped her! 


. She longed for really nice 
the Ti nest furniture in the dining room, but 
. the difficulty was—money. 
So she asked us about Westminster 
sig Oe Bank Personal Loans. 
. . ; Set And when we accepted her 
fi te fe 4 | Dp Bars BS ap application, this is what happened. 
; : : : BE ; © She was able to buy from different 
; 4 shops, as and when the right things 
a Shee fameeeisy, Caught her eye. She could pay 
. Re ; #/, for each purchase on the spot by 
& | eo) a rette ee eyes 4 cheque. She did not have to 
Seti: cig ass x“ disclose to any retailer the details of 
her private affairs. She knew 
exactly what interest she had to 
pay—and she could get income tax 


38 relief on it. Now, you could enjoy 
; these advantages, too—if you 
U were a customer of the Westminster 
Secale Bank. The Personal Loan Service 
: ( is at the disposal of every 
: / : customer, right from the time the 
sees ; account is opened: all we ask is 
3 | | FOR TWENTY te geeks Neo that you satisfy us as to your 
oe neh: personal integrity and that the 
petites amount of the loan should be 
reasonably related both to 
your income and the purpose for 
which it is required. Ask your local 
branch for copies of “Personal 
Loan Service” and “‘On using your 
nS heey, Bank”. You'll find in them many 
Resse reasons why you should bank 
z with the Westminster, too! 


You should bank 
THE BLUE. with the WESTMINSTER, too! 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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A newspaper is as 
good as the people 
who write for it 


THE LISTENER 


IN SEARCH OF TRUTH 


A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT must travel 
light, think fast, and sleep with his ear 
pressed to the ground. He must turn in 
quick, accurate reports. And he must 
have the born expositor’s gift of making 
the most intricate crisis intelligible to 
readers -with no. first-hand knowledge of 
the politics or the personalities behind it. 


James Cameron early mastered these 
basic requirements. But to the technical 
proficiency of an expert commentator 
he adds personal qualities of integrity, 
perception and sympathy. It is these 
which lift his dispatches out of the rut 
of ordinary reporting and give them a 
significance, a relevance that is instantly 
comprehensible to the man in the street. 


Given a deerstalker hat and meerschaum 
pipe, Cameron would resemble the 
popular image of Sherlock Holmes. He 
has a Holmesian power of analysis and 
deduction, too. But he is after much 
bigger game. Cameron tracks down the 
men who lead nations to folly or glory, 
the ideas and feelings that sway the 
world, and influence its balances of 
power, 


‘About these, and about those who 
suffer from their effects, Cameron writes 
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with compassion, satire, sympathy and 
humour. 


His vocabulary has no room for 
ambiguity. His ethics do not include cant, 
humbug or hypocrisy. Compromise is as 
foreign to his nature as false or biased 
reporting. He was prepared to throw up 
good posts on a matter of principle. 


Yet he is living proof that a man of 
principle need not necessarily be a 
narrow, humourless bigot. His warm 
personality (shaped by a boyhood in 
Brittany, a tough apprenticeship in 
Dundee, and many: years of wandering 
all over the world) is one of the reasons 
why he has such a host of friends inside 
and outside Fleet Street. 


Apart from his professional work in 
journalism, he has also written two 
entertaining travel books, and made many 
appearances on radio and TV. On the 
air he has delighted (and infuriated) 
millions »with -his commanding per- 
sonality. But it is in his newspaper 
dispatches that the real James Cameron 
emerges most clearly. 


For here are the views of a man who 
knows what he is talking about—and 
means it with all his heart. 


News Chroniele 


ne for pa chiar ranging as it does from the chilly 
elem < aga of the neo-classic to the yy austerity 


itions : ‘certain Italian Tides Red Saiee at eon the Glasgow mee 


2 Italian Communist Pash are _ feller Centre, would present a spectacle of such 


é more information about the re- ‘thought, the | most erudite, industrious and 
between ‘movement’ and ‘ party’ to_ 
necessary set of facts relating to would have fallen into the grave error of meer, 
changes. Mr. Hobsbawm rightly — estimating Henry Russell Hitchcock. 
; attention to the continuities as well as to -—- Other _-writers, it is just possible but highly 
contrasts between pre-political and labour — _ unlikely, could match his erudition, some might 
nism . He argues, indeed, that ‘millen- even come within measurable distance of his 
anism is not merely a touching survival from enthusiasm; none, it is safe to say, could con- 
aic past but an extremely useful pheno-  ceivably combine these qualities in his measure. 
en vhich modern social and political move- ‘This, in fact, is a book that no one else would 
ats can erohiahly eee to ) spread their Sages have been so crazy as to undertake, and no one 


"3 else could possibly have carried out. 
he city ar is tecouhicrtof a ee eae It is not, admittedly, altogether easy going. 
hich draws heavily on Mr. Rudé’s work. The. ‘Considerable demands are, quite justifiably, 
ob is defined. /as the movement of all classes of s made upon the reader, and to the author’s other 
ene Poor for the achievement of economic ~ 


_ great qualities a notable felicity of style has not 
been added. Words such as * retardataire’ and 
* urbanistic’ are subjected to a burden of repeti- 


chaps like Naples and Palermo, where tion they can hardly sustain, and the physical 
popolino lived in a peculiar relationship — weight and shape of the volume make it incon- 
: its rulers, ‘equally compounded of para- venient ‘to handle in any position and almost 
tis and riot’. He does not have time, how- impossible to read in bed (could not the pub- 
‘to examine social relationships in cities lishers see their way to issuing it in two 
early pre-factory industrialism was already _ volumes?). But such is the author’s gusto, so 
ing local life. There are mobs and_ mobs. - fascinating his range of knowledge, that the 
low far was Birmingham in 1791 like eight- _Teader is carried irresistibly along, aching wrists 
_ forgotten. 

‘The expert on particular aspects of the period, 
no less than the general reader, will frequently 
have occasion to marvel at the extent and up- 

to-dateness of Professor Hitchcock’s. researches. 


irvive the advent of industrialism how much 
€ they changed? Now that mobs are beginning © 
) be regarded as proper themes for historians to 
udy we can expect some ‘interesting conclu- | 
ons. Mr. Hobsbawm on more than one occasion _ 
ses: the phrase “Luddite phases’ to describe a ‘by chance to come. within the range of this 
age i in the evolution 6 social movements. It reviewer's inconsiderable knowledge: the Eng- 
ould have been interesting if he had developed ~ - lish church in Athens, a profoundly unimport- 
we term a little more fully, for the idea of a 40 aga of 8 Sipps a5 until sas 
ndaie _ recently always attributed to a German-traine 
ork 3 vu Rerrasd ee rere _ Greek architect. Quite recently it has been dis- 
His last two chapters are ieee cal within covered to be largely the work of Cockerell, but 
abour sects’ and ritual in social movements. — not too recently to have escaped Mr. Picdenak's 


attention. 
se ee as 4s eee But erudition alone could not possibly have 
‘of labour ritual (including the Red Flag) has “sufficed to give this book its unquestioned 
eas, but English scholars have for the value. While delighting in the curious aspect 
part been curiously ‘uninterested in it. In ia individual trees the author never for one 


moment loses sight of the wood or rather series 
tert tgs ep aa Eefiecods, and. itis the skill with ‘which,- to 


‘revert to an earlier metaphor, the significant 

hich he ey Site 2? + ecatak = ‘silhouettes on. this overcrowded skyline - are 
a ful plea for both greater _ singled out for our attention, and their relation- 

ad ghter discipline. ’ ship one with another firmly emphasized, which 
' more than any other single merit chiefly com- 
pels our admiration. Above all he never. falls 
into that all too common error of architectural 
re of ie 19th and 20th Conall historians, particularly those sympathetic to the 
By Henry Russell Hitchcock. Modern Movement, of interpreting one period 
clican History of Art. £ £3 10s. in terms of another, of exalting some building 

Victorian times industrious architectural — far above its contemporaries solely on the 
1. or landscape painters with an ‘grounds that the technique of its construction 
1 bent, used to delight in the foreshadowed methods not generally to be em- 
« of vast panoramas in which _ ployed until many years later. Thus the Crystal 
and ‘space were firmly disregarded and Palace and Les Halles are here assessed on their 
4 4 monuments of antiquity were seen, _ Inerits as. architecture within the framework of 


ASA Briccs 


‘such I de 
ildings considered i in the pre- f 


New Delhi, Stockholm Town Hall and Rocke-— 
taken ex- 
s of successful transmutation, It w be confusion. as to intimidate, one might have — 


_ stouthearted © cicerone. But in that case one_ 


To give but one example which happens quite - 


eae judgments on the 
_ architects (although — Sir Al 


on me and allows his own amen to 


* discerned only by the degree of attention and 
weight of emphasis he accords. The subtlety of 
this method enables him clearly but without | 
offence to readjust our focus in considering 
certain of the latter-day great names. And if — 
as a result we are left with a vague feeling that 


perhaps Messrs. Gropius and Corbusier have 
_ hitherto occupied rather too much of the con- 
temporary foreground, this enables us the better 
to appreciate the true stature of Mies Van der 
Rohe. h, 


- OSBERT Caticasnan 


- Stalin’s Failure in China 1924.1927 
By Conrad Brandt. 
Oxford, for Harvard. 25s. 

It is only recently that the early history of the 


- Communist Party in China and its direction by _ 
the Comintern, which has been the subject of — 


such violent verbal polemics between the parti- 


sans of Stalin and of Trotsky, has been brought — 


into the field of serious historical study by 
specialists capable of dealing with the available 
evidence, but not committed to either side in 


Communist controversy. Mr. Brandt, one of the 


editors of A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism and a member of the strong 
research group in Soviet and Far Eastern studies 
at Harvard, is among the few who are qualified 
to interpret the events of this period, and in 
the book just published he has shown very con- 
vincingly what was the Comintern policy, what 
were the reactions to it both of the leaders of 
the Kuomintang and of the Chinese Communists 
themselves, and how the ‘Communists after 
remarkable initial successes were defeated and 
driven underground—or to the mountains—by 
their Kuomintang allies, not to re-emerge until 
many years mui as a serious political force in 
China. 

With ss to Stalin’ s responsibility for the 
Comintern policy, the author traces the stages 
by which he eyolved his master plan for the 
Chinese revolution, his refusal to listen to warn- 
ings that things were going wrong with it, and 
his skill in shifting the blame on to the Chinese 

.~Communist leader Ch’en Tu-hsiu when it finally 
failed. On the other hand, Mr. Brandt does not 
consider that the record vindicates the wisdom 


and foresight of Trotsky during the crisis; after . 


studying the Trotsky Archives, which are 
deposited in the Houghton Library at Harvard, 
he comes to the conclusion that Trotsky ‘ almost 
ignored the revolution in China till it was about 
to founder, till even with less than prophetic 
vision one could see disaster approaching ’. 
Mr. Brandt points out that both Stalin and 
Trotsky claimed to be following Lenin’s pre- 
scription for promoting revolutions in Asia and 
that each could quote from Lenin’s writings in 
support of his interpretation. The problem was 
how to carry out the policy of ‘ temporary agree- 
ments or even alliances’ with bourgeois 
nationalist movements in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries without compromising the 
objective of a purely Communist revolution. The 
alliance between the Communists and the Kuo- 
mintang in China was one in which each side 
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sought to use the other and afterwards gain 


the losers in this political game in 1927 and paid 
dearly for it, because they had had enough suc- 
cess in stirring up the masses to provoke and 
alarm the Kuomintang, but not enough influence 
in the army to have a balance of force on their 


‘side when the clash came. Stalin does not appear 


to have overestimated the strength of the Chinese 
Communists, but he did overestimate the extent 
to which Chiang Kai-shek’s nationalism com- 
mitted him to hostilities with Britain and Japan 


and would thus keep him willy-nilly in line with ~ 


- the Communists. For Stalin the anti-British and 
anti-Japanese angles of the revolution were its 
most important aspects. Mr. Brandt does not 
give quite enough weight in his narrative to the 
fact that Stalin was in control of Soviet foreign 
- policy as well as of the Comintern, but he does 
refer to the temporary alliance with Wu P’ei-fu 
which preceded that with the Kuomintang. Wu 
was a war-lord who stood in no way for revolu- 
_tion or even reform in China, but he was opposed 
to the war-lord of Manchuria who was under the 
. protection of the Japanese, and in terms of inter- 
national power politics he was therefore a suit- 
able ally for Moscow. He turned round on the 
Communists in 1923 just as Chiang Kai-shek 
did four years later. 
G. F. HuDSON 


Domestic Interior 

By Laurence Lerner. Hutchinson. 15s. 
Possible Laughter 

By James Minhue! Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. 


Is inoffensiveness enough? Mr. Lerner has most 
of the negative virtues. His poetic language is 
_ well controlled, carefully chosen, nowhere out- 
rageous; if a little old-fashioned (‘And spin 
sick fancies from my musing heart’), that is 
almost a mark‘ of the South African poet. 
His themes are ‘ respectable’. His poems have 
beginnings, middles and ends, and he glosses 
over the intervening hiatuses with sufficient 
neatness. These are qualities sufficient to have 
won his volume a ‘Poetry Book Society 
Recommend ’. 

And yet the poems, the actual poems on the 
page that are the end-product of these qualities, 
fall between all possible stools. To simplify 
resolutely, poems may be poems of affirmation, 
of a positive and brilliant rightness: or they 
may be poems of the negative way, of quietness, 
of resolution in the face of no answers: or they 
may be poems of tension, of the struggle to 
arrive at either of these two ends: or, at moral 
rest, may be simply sections of experience, felt 
and rendered with individuality. Or of course 
they may be satires, or purely intellectual con- 
structs, or a whole lot of things besides. The 


contents of Domestic Interior are certainly not 


poems of affirmation, nor of resolution; there is 
precious little tension and no ‘brilliant right- 
ness’ whatever. As intellectual constructs they 
are not significant. ‘ Sections of experience’ is 
the category that suits them best; but here the 
necessary individuality is lacking. Competently 
made, yet made in effect of second-hand 
‘thoughts in second-hand language; consisting 
far too much of passages like 


I met a crowd of people coming home, 
I’d been at the library, where I changed a book 
On politics for one on ancient Rome. 


—one is inclined to ask oneself above all, 


full power for itself. The Communists were 


bring these poems into fehisterice? * > Mr. Lerner 
provides an answer: 


All I can recommend is poetry. 
—It’s restful, though of course one gets upset. 


-One is glad about the therapeutic effect, sorry 3 
it is intermittent: but it is still true that ‘easy 
writing makes hard reading’. This is essentially - 


what one means by the scribbling of. verses: 
these are occasional verses but (one is tempted 
to add, in view of their too great number and 
fluency), not occasional enough. 

Superficially, Mr. 


~‘Tedge’, the central preoccu 
-sophers for two and a half centuri W 
D’Alembert said that Locke > 


“created m 
physics as Newton created physics ’ me 
that Locké was the first man to are m 


~ physics the study of the extent, Powers, 
- limitation of the human understanding. Fa 


Copleston does not go as far as this: he po 
out that Locke’s empiricism, the principle ‘ 


all our ideas are grounded in experience, 
been anticipated | by others; — ‘but he gr: 


~~ Locke’s great historical importance, and 
Michie’s verse is of the: : a 


same stable—casual, off-the-cuff, unpompous, — 
‘restrained’. But the resemblance is deceptive. - 
This is lean, gutty stuff, never flamboyant, never, — 


general he admires Locke more than most 
his followers. ‘He possessed ’, writes Fa 
Copleston, ‘ qualities of moderation, of Di 


a and of a serious sense of responsibility wl 


over-ambitious, but as tough as whale-bone if © 
one thinks to break it in one’s hands. It is also, 
‘what Domestic Interior never is, 


memorable, and I quote the beginning and end 
of the short poem ‘ Goodbye’: 


The wrongly married drive off 
To applause, for everyone feels © 
Envy for those taking corners 
Even if on three wheels. . 


O airports, tops of trees, 
Ships’ sirens, platform bells, 
Blonde hair flying beside 
Motor-gloved farewells— 


Whatever else begins 

Some obligation ends. 

So, passenger and well-wisher, 
Wave cheerfully at bends. 


These poems represent a carefully limited but 
quite real achievement and, if not by the Poetry 
Book Society, are warmly recommended by 

HiLary CoRKE 


A History of Philosophy. Vol. 5: Hobbes 
to Hume. By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
Burns Oates. 30s. 


This, the fifth part of Father Copleston’s pro- 
jected six-volume history of philosophy, deals 
with the British empiricists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The author uses the 
word ‘ empiricist’ with marked reservations, for, 
as he shows in his text, three of the four chief 
philosophers of this group, namely Hobbes, 
Locke, and Berkeley, held certain views which 
are sharply at variance with what is usually 
known as empiricism. Hobbes, who had visited 
Galileo in Florence, had more in common with 
that mathematical genius than he had with the 


savants of the Royal Society in London. Philo- 
sophy, for Hobbes, was the study of causes, and _ 


his approach to the problem of discovering 


causal relations and establishing causal explana- 


tions was what he called the ‘ method of inven- 
tion’, 
thetical, or, in the terms which Hobbes himself” 
took from Galileo, partly ‘resolutive’, partly 
‘compositive’. Hobbes was a -scientific 
philosopher, but he was no champion of 
experimentalism. 

Locke, on the other hand, was a thorough- | 


going experimentalist, but not ‘an unequivocal | 
empiricist. 


He’ was empiricist neither in 
theology, since he believed in rational proofs of 
God’s existence, nor in ethics, since he believed 
that the principles of morality were as demon- 


-Strable as. were those of geometry. Locke’s 


empiricism came out in his epistemology, where 


it was of the utmost importance, since it was _ 


- were. sometimes lacking in the 


a thinkers who came under his influence’. 
‘distinctly — 


a method partly analytical, partly syn- - 


contine 


Berkeley’ 's empiricism was developed with 
conscious aim of upholding religion. But tho 
he took the side of what he called the vu 


‘against the metaphysicians, he has genet 


been regarded by ordinary readers as one of 
most bizarre philosophers, since he is supp 
to have asserted that things do not reed ur 
they are perceived. However, Fa 
Copleston points out, Berkeley never Sates 
deny, for example, that a table cam be sai 
exist in some sense when there is nobody i in 
room to perceive it. The question is not whe 
the statement is true or false, but in what-s 


. it is true. Berkeley claimed that the mea 


of the statement that there is a table in 


‘room is simply that if someone were to é 


the room he would have the experience we 
seeing a table. There was no need to con 
up an occult material substance to explain 


: existence of unperceived objects; common s 
‘was satisfied with the possibility of percep 


experience. 

Hume did not share Beckslevié belief 
common-sense thinking afforded any proo: 
the existence of God. Even the existence of 
external world could not be established on 
basis of rational proofs; man simply had 
inevitable and ineradicable propensity to bel 
in its existence. According to Hume, this ; 
pensity ‘to believe itself produces belief, and 
belief operates in the vulgar and the pl 
sophical alike. All attempts to give a los 
justification of this belief are failures. T 
may be something in the universe apart f 
our perceptions, but we cannot prove that 
is the case. At the same time nobody doe 
can live his life on completely scep 
principles. Natural belief rightly prevails. 

Hume was less well regarded in his life 
than either Locke or Berkeley; his great T're 
(written in his early twenties) ‘fell’, accor 
to his own account, ‘ dead-born from’ the pre 
But he is the most important of all the Br 
empiricists in the eyes of the present generat 
Practically the whole of what is now know: 
philosophical analysis stems from Hume. 

Father Copleston is not himself a practiti 
of the analytic school; his own sympathies 
on the side of metaphysics rather than emp 
ism, but he writes about these philosop 
with commendable, indeed remarkable, 


- partiality. For breadth of learning and un 
standing, for lucidity and economy of ext 


tion, for elegance of language, his History 


no rival in modern English literature. A Je 
he proves himself more. i than nage libe 
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Suddenly, in the 
crew room — alert! Only 


Britain’s highly mobile V-bomber force 


must be ready for any emergency. 


4 minutes later, 4 Victors are airborne. 
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V-bombers airborne — 4 mins flat! 


Climbing now, at 4,000 feet a minute. The 
expert eyes of the Navigator/Plotter scan 
the green image on the radar screen for 
landmarks far below . . . ‘Course 090’. 
Even now, 200 miles from the ‘target’, the 
Navigator/Radar prepares for his bomb- 
ing run. 

The Air Electronics Officer alters the 
frequency on his.radar jamming set. He is 
responsible for equipment with enough 
power to light a palace. Above him, up 
the cabin ladder, is the flight deck. Here, 
Captain and Co-pilot sit side-by-side. 
The Captain, a Flight Lieutenant of 27, 


has well over 1 Ea hours of flying 
experience behind h 

Each member of “this crew is hand- 
picked ; each very confident of the others’ 
special abilities. And, indeed, the R.A.F. 
will look to officers like these for its 
future top-ranking leaders. Their experi- 
ence will be needed — in administrative, 
liaison and training posts, and, perhaps, 
in High Command. A long way since their 
training days . 

Could you make the grade as an R.A.F. 
aircrew officer? 

For details of how to apply, and of 


pay,* conditions and allowances, write to 
the Air Ministry, Department M.9 (LT6) 
Adastral House, London, WC1. (Appli- 
cants must be between 17} and 26 and 
have gained a good G.C.E. or equivalent.) 


*A Flight Lieutenant of 25 can earn, 
with full allowances, nearly £1,700 a year. 


Three types of Commission: (1) Perma- 
nent, leading to a pension. (2) 12 years, 
with the option to leave after eight years 
and the chance of gaining a permanent 
commission. (3) 5 years, with the chance 
of gaining a permanent commission. 


A full life... flying with the Royal Air Force 


The Case of 
Salvador Dali 


FLEUR COWLES 


The first serious biography of 
the monstrous little boy who 
grew up to be the greatest 
eccentric of the century. Com- 
plete with unpublished docu- 
ments, letters and 32 pages of 


photographs. 42s. 


The Young Rehel 
in American 


Literature 
Edited by CARL BODE 


A volume of seven lectures 
whose theme is the vigorous 
American tradition of non- 
conformity, dissent and criti- 
cism as exemplified in the lives 
and works of Thoreau, Walt 
Whitman, Sinclair Lewis, Scott 
Fitzgerald, H. L. Mencken 

Steinbeck and William 
; ulkner. 16s. 


Jorhat 


pipe. 


Take a slice of Player’s Medium Navy Cut; rub 
it in your hands. Smell the richness. Fill your 
Then you'll discover that jfresh-rubbed 
Player’s Medium, made from matured tobacco, 
as an extra flavour. Ask for Player’s Medium 
in the vacuum-sealed tin to be sure of ever 
fresh enjoyment. 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM Navy Cut 


1 ounce airtight tin 4/II+ 


[NcT 1061] 


Claude Hulbert 


will be appealing next 


SUNDAY (Whit Sunday) 


for 


THE BRITISH 
RHEUMATIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Do listen if you can to the 


HOME SERVICE 


BROADCAST at 8.25 p.m. 
on that day. 


If you miss the broadcast write 


to the Association at 


11 BEAUMONT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


for a copy of what he said, 
and for particulars of their 
continuing fight for Arthritic 


and Rheumatic sufferers. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Dame Edith ‘at Home’ 


AGAINST A SUITABLY pavane-like opening— 
Mozart, tall candlesticks and portraits by Feliks 
Topolski—Dame Edith Sitwell was revealed 
‘Face to Face’ with John Freeman on May 6. 
One felt that rare thing in television: a sense 
of occasion. 

Dame Edith described herself as a throw-back 
to remote ancestors—hence, she said, her in- 
ability to wear ‘modern’ clothes—and there is 
something medieval about the structure of that 
strikingly beautiful face. She is perhaps caviare 
to the general, and Mr. Freeman did not 
attempt to turn her into fish-and-chips wrapped 
in newspaper. Occasionally he essayed a personal 
question of the kind most people on television 
answer without turning a hair; but Dame Edith, 
whom the philistines have so often attacked for 
her advanced views, clung to the reticence of 
an earlier age. Some of her remarks were 
wrapped in a tantalizing air of Delphic 
mystery, but on most topics she was generous 
with her confidences. A_ delightful and 
characteristic touch was her way of dividing 
people into the highly cultivated and the im- 
pertinent: ‘but no young person has ever mis- 
behaved in my presence’, and she has indeed 
the air of a very great great-aunt who inspires 
affection but never familiarity. 

She was both touching and amusing on her 
unhappy childhood—‘ my father, you see, lived 
in the thirteenth century when a groat was a 
lot of money ’. She gave her unqualified approval 
to Hollywood, which she found to be gratifyingly 
full of highly cultivated people. She went there, 
she said, to make money by writing; one would 
scarcely have been surprised if she had come 
home a famous film-star. Even those who know 
little of Dame Edith’s work must have felt they 
were in the company of one of the rare spirits 
of the age, one who has fought for the arts all 
her life with conspicuous wit and grace. 

Aidan Crawley’s report on ‘The Un- 
employed’ could hardly fail to contain much 
to interest and concern: but it tried to cover 
too many industries and far too much ground 
—with Mr. Crawley popping up in Cornwall 
one moment and Dundee the next. One felt this 
should have been a series of programmes, not 


Scene from Thursday’s Children on May 4: a film about deaf 
children learning to speak” 


— 


just one. One sentiment seemed to recur among 
the interviewed: ‘I don’t want to leave’, ‘I’d 
rather stick it out. here’: these were house- 
owners, and house-owning may restrict mobility, 
since you cannot easily sell a house in a place 
where there is unemployment. The alterna- 
tive, of course, is for industry to go to the 


people, and this is happening, as we saw, in 
a number of places. This was the principal 
fact which emerged from this programme. 


Dame Edith Sitwell in ‘ Face to Face’ on May 6 


The abruptness of the transitions from one 
interview, industry, and locality to the next 
sometimes gave the impression—doubtless un- 
intentional—that this is a casual and in- 
significant matter to be dismissed quickly. The 
experts did not help much: the two economists 
cancelled each other out, as economists often do; 
Mr. Cousins, one gathered, was against un- 
employment; Lord. Chandos’s views were 
couched in such vague and evasive language 
that it was difficult to discover what they were. 
Mr. Crawley’s lengthy summing-up 
added nothing to the facts we had 
already seen. 

Two film documentaries of above- 
average quality were shown on Chan- 
nel One last week. ‘ Braco’ (May 3) 
was the story of a twelve-year-old 
boy, night rider and poacher, setting 
his traps in the marshes of the 
Camargue. The photography was all 
nocturnal blacks and whites—moon- 
light on water, flamingoes in dazzling 
flight across a dark sky. There were 
moments of intense ferocity when the 
boy fought the wild animals with his 
bare hands, and of lonefy compassion 
when he released a vixen after having 
himself been hunted by gamekeepers. 

‘Thursday’s Children’ (May 4) 
has already received recognition in 
the cinema. It was filmed at the Royal 
School for the Deaf at Margate 


where children born into silence, 


into a world without words, learn to pair -of 
objects and actions against lip-movements, Wit! 
infinite patience the teachers made the lesson 
into a game, which the film captured perfectl 
in a kind of ballet. One child in three who ha 
never heard words learns to speak them. Som 
films about the disabled leave the unafflicted feel 
ing helplessly sad and gloomy: this one lef 
behind an impression of a miracle—faces brigh 
with growing understanding and enjoyment o 
the world. 

‘Panorama’ seems to have settled down latel: 
to a cosy, slightly unadventurous routine, witl 
Christopher Chataway as Our Man in Africa 
George Scott on the home front, and a ligh 
relief item, often the best (e.g., the recent tele 
pathy experiments). Last week’s edition include: 
an interesting film-report from Baghdad, a cit: 
apparently living in a state, of perpetual revolu 
tionary. saturnalia: the streets are full o 
extremely surrealist anti-Nasser propaganda 
everybody passes their exams without doing an’ 
work, and a People’s Court is in permanent an 
(sobering thought) permanently televised session 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 
Rough Island Stor) 


THE SUNDAY-NIGHT PWAY was a Priestley piec 
of ten years ago, then called Home Is Tomorroz 
and now The Fortrose Incident. It is a tale o 
sacred and profane love in the Caribbean islan« 
of Corabana where Sir Edward Fortrose i 
dedicated to Unuto (United Nations Un 
developed Territories Organization), a form o 
religion totally rejected by his wife. Sir Edwar 
is a middle-class Civil Servant promoted fron 
Whitehall to run a model, as he sees it, of inter 
national good sense. He is not the man to cop 
with intrigue, and the Unuto experiment, wit 
its Health and Education Services, is regarde: 
as a costly nuisance in Washington and by th 
British Foreign Office as well as by Big Busines 
which wants no interference in exploiting th 
island’s minerals for atomic energy. Intrigue 1 
ready to play with local nationalism and th 
patriotic thug who exploits it. 

To Lady Fortrose her husband’s work is : 
deplorable mess of fuss-pot ‘do-goodism’; ‘he 
life in the island is that of a minor Cleopatr. 
with sundry pretenders to the role of Antony 
Fortrose himself is a Brutus-like character, ful 
of principle, empty of diplomacy, and ready t 
die for his beloved Unuto which he assumes t 
be the seed and symbol of all future work 
peace. ; 

So far from this play seeming dated i 
emerges at least as topical as it was a decad 
ago and television can lay on the local atmo 
sphere far more effectively than was managed it 
the theatre. Naomi Capon’s production wai 
most helpful: the island buzzed with life anc 
sizzled in heat. There was a mistake in the per. 
formance of the local patriot who more re 
sembled the comic role in a Western than th 
kind of tool that the slick enemies of Unut 
would have put on the pay-list. The part o 
Fortrose himself is a very difficult one, becaus 
he carries rugged honesty so far that one begin 
to regard him as a tiresome prig, which pre 
sumably is not the author’s intention. Michae 
Aldridge made him a craggy figure and did bs 
best to reconcile us to a human rock. 

Elizabeth Sellars was neatly cynical anc 


eS a 


Ay 14 1959 


¢ Fortrose Incident on May 10, with (left to right) Michael Aldridge, 
Sir Edward Fortrose, Helen Horton as Ann Westfield, George Pravda 
as Dr. Melnik, and Geoffrey Hibbert as Professor Chu 


ietly seductive as the 
man whom Fortrose should 
t, and probably would not, 
ve married. (Incompatibility 
ild hardly have been more 
vious.) There were excellent 
‘fformances of Unuto’s staff 
George Pravda as the 
igh Czech doctor, Geoffrey 
bbert as a smooth educa- 
nist from China, Marne 
jitland as a Frenchman 
red by the war, and Helen 
yrton as the kind of woman 
om Fortrose should have 
t when a bachelor. Barry 
tts spoke for Big Business 
th all the velvety charm 
at one expects from the 
mer of almost everything 
sept a conscience. 
If ever a play demands a 
ge and open stage it is 
ius Caesar. Television 
ama provides exactly con- 
ry conditions: the moves . 
d positions of the players 
ve to be measured by the 
h. Stuart Burge, therefore, achieved miracles 
manipulation in presenting not only the 
ywwded Forum and Senate House of Rome but 
» embattled plains of Philippi as well. Some- 
dy ordered horses and even the cavalry were 
usted to his strategy. 
[t came too late for the young viewers on 
ay 5, which was a pity. I think many would 
af found their scholastic sessions with 
akespeare’s text enriched by the spectacle of 
esar’s Rome which television offered later at 
ht. The acting was deliberately played down 
* microphone purposes; the conspirators went 
st privily to work and even Antony in the 
nate House and Forum scenes rather confided 
| opinions to our ears than fired the city with 
_ rhetorical cunning. This no doubt necessary 
siness of ‘throwing it away” must involve 
ne losses as well as some odd reading of parts. 
tg for example, described as blunt, became, 
th John Moffatt’s handling, a cynical man 
gut town with a sly, muttering delivery. Mr. 
offatt is always distinctively amusing, but I 
icy Shakespeare would have been surprised 
‘see and hear this version of Casca. 
William apa Antony was arresting in 
Michael ’*s Cassius was 
ao vividly so, and Eric Porter’s Brutus 
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was a closely studied essay 
in maladroit but moving 
nobility. A miscast Caesar 
gave no impression of an 
invalid or of a _ world- 
mastering genius. Daphne 
Slater’s Portia made the most 
of the tittle in the part, and 
the murder was brilliantly 
suggested with facial close- 
ups of the toga-and-dagger 
men. 


and the Canary by John 
Willard brought back a 
veteran of the comedy- 
thriller class. Matched with 
the more plausible and more 
rapidly delivered who-dunn- 
its of today, it limped, as a 
veteran may. The _ text 
seemed ponderous and the 
players of this corpse-and- 
crime yarn might have been 
arrested for loitering with no 
particular intent. There was 


Scene from fulius Caesar on May 5, with (centre, left and right) Michael Gough as 


Cassius and Eric Porter as Brutus 


a cat-burglar so frighteningly bestial that he 
could have played Caliban with small change of 
make-up. Through this nonsense Bob Monk- 
house moved gingerly and skilfully as the shy 
and frightened man who of course triumphs 
over terror and wins the frightened, fair, and 
richly jewelled lady. Jack Allen, rescued from 
his familiar jolly-silly-pukka-sahib types, was 
permitted to be an elderly family lawyer. Mr. 
Allen may soon be rivalling Oliver Johnston for 
the post of television’s nicest codger. 

On the night before, Frankie Howerd had 
toiled faithfully through a witless piece of farce 
in which he had to reckon how many beans 
make 28,000. His bewilderments are always 
amusing, but not even the greatest of drolls 
could have wrung laughter from a script as poor 
as this. 

The same criticism must be applied to The 
Way of an Angel (May 7), a commonplace 
Yorkshire comedy in which a wife with a sharp 
tongue and lumpish lover was tamed by a hus- 
band who looked a simpleton and turned out 
to be shrewd. Wilfred Pickles presented both 
qualities with a gentle, ingratiating manner. But 
he must find something with more stuff in it 
than this. 

Ivor BRowN 


Last Saturday’s The Cat* 
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Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Mr. Guthrie Returns 


AFTER A LAPSE of more than thirty years Mr. 
Tyrone Guthrie has returned to the challenge of 
the radio medium. His early plays, written when 
broadcasting’s potentialities and limitations were 
still being discovered, are classics in the stock 
of the new literature that began with Mr. 
Richard Hughes’s Danger in 1924. Their direc- 
tions as to the style and method of production 
anticipated technical developments which have 
only been available since the war. Though their 
dialogue now seems dated because it was ex- 
tremely naturalistic, the form of Squirrel’s 
Cage and The Flowers Are Not for You to Pick 
(both 1928) was uniquely suited to the medium. 
As the plays have inspired many subsequent 
radio works it is regrettable that Mr. Guthrie 
has stayed away so long. 

His return, with Mitchenor’s Dog, which was 
superbly handled by Mr, John Gibson, is inter- 
esting because it not only coincides with a 
second age of experiment and excitement in 
radio literature: it shows that 
Mr. Guthrie is still thinking 
about the medium’s peculiari- 
ties. His new play is a mono- 
logue spoken by an old nurse 
while she bathes an old army 
officer who is paralysed by a 
stroke. In the distance a dog 
barks, and the nurse (Miss 
Mary O’Farrell) remarks on 
the cruelty of people who 
stone a tethered animal. Her 
remarks relate obliquely to the 
patient’s condition and the 
listener gains not only an im- 
pression of her conscious and 
unvoiced thought but an in- 
sight into the workings of her 
moral motivations. 

This chattering un-self- 
conscious monologue reveals 
the dialogue between the 
nurse and the world, and this 
is sharpened by Mr. Gibson’s 
stealthily brilliant handling of 
all the sounds that work 
round a sick bed. The dog 
relates to the sick man but his 


Elvi Hale as Annabelle West and Bob Monkhouse 
as Paul Jones in The Caz and the Canary on May 9 
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a aTcCO cuts much more than pass | : 
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; ATCO cuts much more in many other ways—it cuts time, it cuts labour, and, 
ss through the nation-wide ATCO service, it cuts maintenance. 
= 


ATCO — famous as manufacturers of the world’s finest lawn mowers — make a 
complete range of grass cutting equipment, from the 14” 4 Stroke for small 
lawns, up to the 34” model for very large areas of grass. 


ie There are many types of rougher growth, however, for which the models 
» illustrated here are particularly suitable. 


With all these outstanding advantages, an ATCO is a wise investment— 
f a life-long investment for the man who looks ahead. Is your interest 
= growing? Then see your ATCO dealer as soon as you can. 


is Every ATCO is available for a very low deposit and excellent 
. H.P. Terms. Consult your ATCO dealer now or write 
ATCO works for details and free Colour brochure. 


14inch — 
4-STROKE 


It’s easier than ever to use the new 
Atco 4-strokes! Instant starting and 
E reliable running from the Atco-Villiers 
SIDEWHEEL AV3 4-stroke engine, further improved 
MOTOR MOWER kick starter, simpler height -of-cut 

: adjustment, front roller scraper for i 
In 20” and 24” cutting widths. Designed -accurate mowing in wet conditions, 
to cut quickly large areas of grass, such extra large capacity “hoo de d* grass- 


as paddocks, verges or orchards. Full : : 
P : : . box, brighter green finish — these are 


power-propelled. Cuts grass of lengths 
well outside the range of roller type models. some of the new features. 


ROTARY MOTOR MOWER 


In 18” and 21” cutting 

widths. Deals effectively 

with large areas 
of rougher 
growth where 
a close Mown 
finish is not 
required. 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD., P.O. Box No. 256, Atco Works, Birmingham 9 
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For central heating and all the hot water you need HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
at the lowest cost at glorious GRANADA from 


15 June to 25 August is the holiday for 
people of all ages who want (1) to learn 
or continue Spanish under expert 
guidance, and/or (2) to take part in 
aunique Course held in English, French 
or Spanish on Spanish painting, seulp- 

: | ture, music, drama, Flamenco, guitar 
MEANS HOME COMFORT and dancing, and (3) to enjoy the 

iy most delightfully “untouristic” vaca- 
tion ever offered. Minimum stay two 
weeks. Fees low. Accommodation good. 


SOLID FUEL BOILE RS ‘Camping facilities available. Before 

AND OIL-FIRED fixing yoursummer holidays, get details 
Get details from your Builders’ Merchant er Heating Engineer (International Postal Coupon, please) - 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD * CAMBERLEY + SURREY from _INSTITUTO DE. .LENCUAS 


a INVEST IN 


| CITY OF COVENTRY 
E MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 


_ | 51 FOR 6 TO 10 
> |" "YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 


City Treasurer (L.) Council House, 
MODERNAS, APARTADO 244, 
GRANADA, SPAIN. 
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helpful articles specially , 
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i. you ° increase your - : * 
: wr ite heaahe, hes, Peete Whatever the weather the Life-boat ( : ‘| It rather depends on your idea of 


knowledge and experi- ae a : : pleasant holiday(andofwhatisa reasor 
and ence of expers in | | | service is on the job, saving over 600 able cost), but. ifsyous like, plassan 


Ss el | he celllanted lives a year. It is entirely dependent ; 2 eoutorael SUROURE In sane 
income by learning ° : . : people and really superbdD scenery, the 
how to writ etfgtively on voluntary contributions. Help it ee << * you'll enjoy a holiday with us in th 

Seer far bask to keep going by sending a contribu- EE EEE Austrian Tyrol. As for the cost—wel 

publishers, for radio Lonahowevensntill ore 8 . | for 15 days’ holiday, including travel b 

and TV ’ AL Air/Coach, good hotel, all tips an 
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1 * searle’s oe ‘incessant rains, ape waiting, the 
tattoo of drums conflict of rumours—could be enjoyed in com-_ 
xu son to Lied Sse along with ens weird ees 2 of a sacred 


Ar. David oe n’s ‘The Vain * the Wanti : 
about a Party of people from several you might call it the Forsterian face—of the 
who sail into the Pacific atom- bomb truth. Between this picture and an inside assess- 
grounds with the intention of stopping a ment of what really happened there was the 
Jear explosion. Mr. Lytton’s opportunity was same difference as between a novelist’s account 
but he missed it. From a dramatic point of a battle and a historian’s. Or you could 
view the realism that he tried to achieve was_ consider it as yet another round in the 
iled by thi need ‘to make his characters ex- Pe eninaole contest between the quest for news 
SS their various motives for joining the ex- .and the elusive nature of facts. This has now 
‘ition. With the exception of a Japanese _ * gorie on so long that it seems to me time for 
tor (Mr. Geoffrey Matthews) whose account the research historian to apply himself, say, to 
suffering at Nagasaki and Hiroshima ought some capital event of thirty or forty years ago 
se learned by heart by all our Politicians, the and give us a stage by stage account of what 
ty seemed to be curiously vague. really happened, as proved by subsequent find- 
The captain of the ship (Mr. William “Fox) ings, compared with how it was treated in the 
ides to sail away from the danger area when news of the day. I ought to add that this pro- 
learns” by radio that the bomb testers show gramme must have meant more to those who had 
signs of cancelling the explosion. With a false _ heard, the previous week, Heinrich Harrer, in a 
p he tricks his passengers into thinking that "discussion of Tibet, give a close-up portrait of 
& are still sailing towards their death. He has . the central figure in the drama: a Dalai Lama 
ly an American newspaperman who has_ who carries his sacredness as cheerfully as a 
a. incredibly concealed from the others the young king might wear his regalia, and who has 
t that he is on board for a story and not for a passionate interest in mechanical gadgets of all 
10ral 1 reason. |. kinds—and a wish to read the book of the film 
Recognizing Mr. rear: need of dramatic - - of Hamiet. 
e, I remained dissatisfied with the ‘small use Confusion of a different sort seems to have 
made of radio messages themselves. Though lain in wait for the three discussions on the 
may also share the views of most listeners authority of church, scripture, and conscience, 
© consider nuclear explosions to be utter im the Third Programme. To what I said of 
dness, he seemed to sail his play out of the the first I would add that the second seemed to 
ier area too. He began with the thesis that “start splendidly with the citation of two textual 
inary people can have some effect on the imperatives, equally categorical, one unquestion- 
ze Policies of government but he ended by able, and the other impossible: ‘Thou shalt not 
gesting that the no-hopers were after all steal’, and ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
ht to continue making tea and burying their live’. The problem of authority, and how it 
es in the sand. Though I am sure that he was to be understood in this case, could scarcely 
ended otherwise, his play gave support to the | have been more nicely posed. But what followed 
ument that there is nothing that littl man © seemed to me either evasive or quite inconclusive. 
1 do to stop the explosions. =f The third discussion had the decided advantage 
Mir. Deryck Guyler becamé General Gland ‘that the differences between. the participants 


more than an hour in Mr. Henry Reed’s © were not sectarian this time but. departmental. 


We had an Experimental Psychologist to assure 
us that conscience could not be equated with 
the Super-Ego, even by Freud himself. In fact 
‘the moral conscience, hedged in by a host of 
_ authorities, tribal and other, remains indefinable 
—‘ though we hope to find out more about it’. 
_In the, second of the new series ‘ Asking the 
World’, the questioners were students of Morley 
College, and the world was represented by 
Olivier Todd (Paris), Norman Podhoretz (New 
York), Gunnar Heckscher (Stockholm), and 
David Thomson (London). This programme is 
still finding its focus, but already the tone was 
much more free and easy. The tendency this 
_ time was for some speakers to enlarge their 

' “answers almost into solo talks, and the dialectic, 

: the give-and-take which is the essence of this 
SPOKEN WORD ae of programme was temporarily lost. 
Another international discussion, ‘ Radio Link’, 

tata Facts and Findings on East-West relations, proved that this prob- 

y 4 we were taken in search of the Dalai lem remains a mule, and examination serves 

and of the facts of his escape from Tibet only to make its kicks more calculable. The 

4 ‘most_ sensational, conjectural and self- #esponses by representatives of the various 

dictory news story of recent years. René nationalities involved—Moscow was both hard 

: load Charles ts bansy were the seekers, of hearing and hard to hear—were so con- 

, their accounts and ditioned as to suggest hypnotic compulsion. 
i Party political broadcasts: as a voter, I find 


Jesque interview, Not a Drum Was Heard. It 
; not his fault that Mr. Reed’s joke about — 
moir-writing generals being interviewed went 
for too long. Nor was it his fault that the 
logue indulged in esoteric jibes that did not 
ke the universal appeal that his radio portraits 
rly always do. Not a Drum Was Heard had 
) slight a theme, and I felt that Mr. Guyler — 
iid have been much funnier in a more ruth- 
; and much shorter piece handled by his old 
snd Mr, Eric Barker. Mr. Reed does well to 
xe fun but he should remember that not 
tybody i is ‘in’ and that not everybody under- 
ag Age Rc naitee Sr 
a TAN RODGER 


. it was, in the sense that no 
‘Dalai Lama was obtained, these manifestoes is to want to vote for one 
z of some of the crucial facts of the other parties. So I can safely add that 
remained as mysterious as ever. among the three latest efforts this week I would 
| news-men’s chat of an all too anhesitatingly offer the peach to Dr. Charles 
— This story’s got everything, - Hill. Why does he make such peculiarly rich 

> succeeded in bring- tstening? His latest bong es Was a master- 


a 


ag 


piece of cal 


“All this feds a spontaneous, incalculable 
confusion which was one face—in the context _ 


all these strictly dissuasive. To listen to one of | 


artfully ee 
of Little J ipice! Sebel spas 
Big Brother disguised as everybody’s uncle, 


against the Piping interjections of a cheeky a 
to an ie 
this was certainly the per- 
_ formance of the week. a 


cockney voice that might 
advertiser’s' mascot: 


belong 


Davip PauL 


MUSIC 


Musica Viva _ 


LAST WEEK was a time of great activity in the 
forum of public performance where new works, 
fighting for their life, either grow to maturity 
or, if out of favour with fortune, perish. The 
chief occasion has been the broadcast (Third 
Programme) on May 4, of one of the remarkable 
series of Musica Viva concerts given by the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under 
John Pritchard. There were three works: Luigi 
Nono’s Y Su Sangre from which I got the least 
stimulus, Stravinsky’s Dumbarton Oaks con- 
certo which wears well, and the American Elliott 
Carter’s Symphonic Variations. It was this last, 
the newest of the three in idiom and the 
strongest assault on the nerves, that remains 


_mMost insistently in the memory. 


Carter appears in this work as a fabricator 
of patterns, a method that has its place in varia- 
tion writing though the term symphonic sug- 
gests a continuing development of thought. This 


he provides...In unskilful hands the making of - 


patterns can result in music that is arid and 
soon palls. The virtue of this work is that 
Carter’s patterns are nearly always interesting, 
to both the mind and the ear. His sense of 
instrumental texture is acute and the coloration 
of his score is lit with considerable brilliance; 
a fiery glow emanates from the music and the 
ear is perpetually intrigued. It is not easy nor 
instantly attractive music but it leaves an impres- 
sion of adventurous exploration that stays with 
one as sometimes bewildering and haunting. I 
was much helped by Mr. Pritchard’s introduc- 
tory explanation which could not have been 
more illuminatingly phrased. 

As pendant to Liverpool’s Musica Viva, 
which I take to mean music by living composers, 
there was Stravinsky’s Mass (May 5, Home 
Service) and although Barték and Janacek are 
disqualified by death from Musica Viva their 
first string quartets still come into’ the picture 
since the music is still vividly contemporary 
with our-advancing thought. 

Stravinsky explores vast territories in his 
Mass. The feeling of the music is, as often as 
not, medieval, a sensation of antiquity that 
penetrates right through the pure twentieth- 
century idiom of Stravinsky’s score which 
miraculously combines ancient and modern. 
This man, one feels, must have known intimately 
the church music of the great medieval and 
Renaissance composers. (I wrote that sentence 
before reading that Stravinsky places the Masses 
of Josquin, Ockeghem and Obdrecht high among 
the music of his choice.) The sense of antiquity 


is enhanced by the sound, and even more by the | 


rather stiff gait, of the wind instruments accom- 
panying the voices, a feeling of monumental 
simplicity that comes to one while listening to 
some wind trio from the early Renaissance. This 
performance by the London Chamber Singers 
and Players gave a very fair idea of the music 
but did not solve the extremely difficult problem 
of balance between voices and instruments. 
As for Janacek’s first string quartet (May 7, 
Third) it remains an exquisite, astringent piece 
of rare individuality, the kind of music to which 
one returns continually, knowing that it has 
within it secrets still undiscovered. If only it 
would always have such playing as this by the 


Smetana Quartet. Of Bartok’s first quartet, more 


oe” “wll 


i 


Aes, 


res. 


ae 


- 


-_ when the present series of all six of them is 


_ gal comedies’ 


further advanced. 

Finally, let me return to this question, ‘with 
which I started, of the expectation of life of these 
contemporary works, which resolves itself into 


. the fickle reaction of public taste. The matter © 


was stressed by a broadcast (May 3, Third 
Programme) of music by Handel and his rival 
among the London aristocracy, Buononcini. 

What was it that caused Handel to become a 
lasting European figure, safe, one imagines, for 
all time, while Buononcini became a forgotten 
vision glimpsed only by musicologists? Both 
wrote Musica Viva and listening to Buononcini’s 


Banchieri 


‘La Barca di Venezia 


HE world of the madrigal, as we com- 
monly think of it, is the world of the 
pastoral idyll. Thyrsis is making love to 
Amaryllis, while their lambs are gam- 
bolling in idealized green fields. It is perpetually 
spring, the month of May at its very best. The 


_ music confirms this picture. The shepherd is 


never too tormented with love, never needs too 
harsh a dissonance to express his anguish. Cer- 
tainly the most popular madrigals are of this 
sort, for they are never too demanding on either 
emotions or technique. Their very grace pleases 
the singer, who is never given an awkward 
moment. 

Yet the more we know of the Italian madrigal, 
the less typical does this lacquered scene become. 
Although the minor composers painted it time 
after time, the great madrigalists: were surely 
those who rebelled against it. Their rebellion 
admittedly arrived late and perhaps it was caused 


- less by the inner needs of composers than by a 
’ significant change in the purpose of the madri- 


gal. In the academies or clubs and in the courts 
the madrigal became more and more a listener’s 
music, performed by professionals; and however 
much the gently pastoral madrigal may please 
the singer, it will scarcely move the attentive 
hearer. The rebels had to rid themselves of the: 
conventions, and in the later years of the six- 
teenth century composers saw two ways of pro- 
gress. One—the way of Gesualdo, Monteverdi, 
and eventually the Camerata composers—was to 
give passionate throbbing discords to the shep- 
herds, to exaggerate their love, to turn them into 


“romantic rather than stylized figures. The other 


way was to rid both verse and music of the 
shepherds themselves. 

It is this second way that we find in the 
so-called madrigal comedies of Vecchi, Croce, 
and Banchieri. ‘Madrigal comedy’, with its 
suggestion of dramatic action of some sort, is a 
misleading name for the genre. The nearest these 
works ever came to the stage was when they 
were mimed with the singers and players behind 
the scene, perhaps in carnival entertainments ~ 
where their stage consisted of the floats which 
were pulled round the town. Even this would 
not happen so very often. But really the * madri- 
are best considered just as series 
of gomic madrigals, linked in a loose way with 
one another. They are certainly no more drama- 


' tic music than is a symphonic poem: of Liszt. 


or Richard Strauss. 
The strength of the links between the madri- 


_ gals varies greatly from work to work. In Gio- 


vanni Croce’s Triaca’ musicale, the scenes 
painted in music are drawn from Venetian life 
without any apparent poneouity of story. Vecchi’s 


eloquent dramatically, as elegant formally as any- 


thing by Handel.in this programmé, one was 


puzzled at the outcome in the fortunes of these 
two men. How did Handel impose his music on 
the mainly silly London opera public, how did 
he survive in the face of Buononcini’s fine 
Italianate music? Were Handel’s rivals, who set. 


up Buononcini against him, just irresponsible? 
Or were they perhaps never interested in music” 


as such, only in the bear-baiting fun of pitting 


“overture. to- G riselda, as beruaratig shaped, as ' 


one whose manners they disliked and whose inde- ~ 


pendence they feared, against another, no matter 
whom so long as he could gall their enemy? 


and the ‘ Madrigal 


By DENIS ARNOLD. 


Comedy 


‘One ee see hardly - ‘won oa He de 
security and how wise he was to forsake th 
nincompoops and go his own way. He won | 
triumph over an unseeing, unmusical aristocra 
of cash, rather than culture. The finale 
Griselda has all the Handelian glory of cho: 
apotheosis and one is still left wondering h« 
it was that Buononcini never penetrated histc 
as deeply as did Handel. 

On the evidence of the three works, the 
which composer will persist through succeedii 
ages and why? It is a teasing problem. Ez 
enough to say this man or that. But we dare | 
more than guess, with no measure of certain 

: _ Scott GopDARD 


per Padova’ will be broadcast at 9.55 p.m. on-Monday, May 18 (Third) 


Le veglie di Siena is an evening’s entertainment 
for a Siennese academy, held together by a num- 
ber of imitations of ‘ foreigners "—Sicilians, Ger- 


mans, Jews, and others—how they speak Italian — 


and how oddly they behave. The famed Amphi- 
parnaso is the nearest to the drama because it is 
a series of character sketches, using the figures 


of the commedia dell’arte and therefore outlining | 


one of the traditional improvised dramas. Yet it 
is not the dramatic action in this or any other 
madrigal comedy that really matters. What is 
important is the new attitude, a sense of parody, 
an interest in down-to-earth things. A game of 
cards or dice, a slave auction, a rustic (not a 
fashionable) wedding are the subjects; drunks, 
foreigners and the like are the characters to 
attract the composers. 

Adriano Banchieri was a priest from Bologna 
who gave nearly all his madrigal books some- 
thing of this new realism. Some of these books 
are like L’Amphiparnaso and use the figures of 
commedia dell’arte and have the feeling of dra- 
matic action. Others are more freely drawn 
together, perhaps with maskers in mind. All of 


them use a delightful setting, and perhaps the © 


most attractive of all in its background is his 
Barca di Venezia per Padova. We are about to 
board the night boat from Venice to Padua, in 
those days the usual route out of Venice for 
travellers bound for the south. The hour is late 
and some of the intending passengers have fallen 
asleep, when along comes that perennially 
cheerful companion, wideawake and determined 
to arouse everyone else. He urges the sleepers on 
board. As they go and the boat prepares to de- 
part, some Venetian fishermen are heard singing 
in the broadest of Venetian dialects and a pedlar 
cries out ,his wares. Then the captain says a sad 
goodbye to his beloved Ninetta, who cannot 
understand why he should leave her, especially 
in the middle of the night. The pilot is obviously 
something of a public relations officer but stut-' 
ters (a delightful opportunity for the composer). 
He suggests that as the journey will take some 


hours, the passengers might like to entertain 


themselves with some madrigals. 

At this point we discover that talent abounds 
on the boat. Indeed we even have a singing 
teacher from Lucca, who pompously insists on 
practising his scales, or rather his hexachords, 
So a quintet comes together, with a Neapolitan 
for soprano, a Florentine falsettist, a contralto 
from the fishing town of Chioggia, a Bolognese 
tenor, not forgetting a German bass (basses were 
even then not appreciated very much in Italy). 
Each introduces himself to the company in his: 


own dialect and they are just about to begin 


when the German, obviously having recently 


discovered the qualities of Italian wine, mai 
tains his national reputation by insisting on 
drink, and this inspires him to a drinking sot 

A final gulp, and the quintet starts. Th 
repertoire is supposed to be some familiar mad 
gals with the words by the fashionable px 
Guarini. But somehow all is not well and 1 
singers tend to find themselves in the wrong k 
at the end, though one of the madrigals gx 
rather better and sounds almost as though 
were by Marenzio. By this time, the compa 
have had enough, and everyone welcomes 1 
intervention of a merry lass, Rizzolina. Her pz 
fession is fairly obvious. She is certainly 
blonde, ‘ the most beautiful in the country ’ ag: 
the passengers, and she is willing to make Ic 
all the day and half the night. She has broug 
along a companion who sings a little and plz 
the lute. They proceed to give an entertainme 
not of the same class as the madrigals no dou 
but obviously more professional, culminating 
an imitation of two Jews, always a favourite : 
with Venetians. Rizzolina ends with a con 
song to a familiar tune though not so famil: 
words, which tell us that her mother used 
say that though her hair was not made of g¢ 
it might nevertheless be put to some ‘Profital 
use. 

This brings us to the end of the journ 
The captain and pilot demand the fares, and 
universal applause the comedy ends—or wot 
do if there were. not two soldiers returned fre 
the wars in Hungary (at least that is what~ tk 
make themselves out to be), begging for alms 
the landing-stage. These are brusquely refus 
by the sailors, and all is done. 

With some imagination, La barca di Vene, 
might be put on the stage, but the result wot 
be less a comedy or play than a series of mus 


hall sketches. There is no attempt at developi 


the characters, no cut and thrust of action. ] 
stead we have a series of grotesque figures, su 


“as we can find in the etchings of Callot (to qu 


Alfred Einstein) or occasionally in the paintir 
of Guardi. In fact, to call these madrig 
‘realistic’ is no more true than to use the sai 
word for the music of Mussorgsky. The esse 
tial truth of Banchieri’s madrigal comedies 
the truth of the caricature—and how lively a 
revealing this can be! If a foreigner misses so! 
of the wit which relies on dialect, Banchiet 
music preserves the broad humour of his subj 
very well, and neither music nor text is ¢1 


cruel. La barca di Venezia gives us a most ple: 


ing journey, and in one way is more delight 
than crossing the Venetian lagoon today. T 
perennially cheerful traveller who wakes evel 
one is much more bearable at a distance. — 
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HIGH SEASON... WESTBOUND ,.. Ist July to 30th September 
’ HIGH SEASON ... EASTBOUND .<. I6th May to 15th August 


TOP TOURIST STANDARD WITH DRINKS AND FULL MEAL SERVICE 
= IN FLIGHT AND ON THE GROUND 


IMMEDIATE SPACE AVAILABLE 


ice: 45 ‘SOUTH AUDLEY ST W1 Telephone: GRO 6721 
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Thurs. 2ist May 


AFTERNOON TOURS 
Peak District National Park. 
Historic 


Noon. Official Opening of Festival Exhibition 
Admission free 
2.30 p.m. OPENING SERVICE - Parish Church of Sc. John 
8 p.m. HALLE ORCHESTRA - Conductor Sir John 
Barbirolli. Tickets 15/- to 3/6d. 
Il awn, Lecture by’ 
~ HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
f “Modern and Traditional Jazz" 
Chairman: Sir John Barbirolli Tickets 2/6d. 
8 p.m. JAZZ BALL ; 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 
Johnny Dankworth and his Orchestra 
Tickets 10/6d. 
Il asm. Lecture y 
ERNEST BRADBURY “Music for the Piano” 
Tickets 2/6d. 
8 p.m. Recital 
FOU TS’ONG Pianoforte. Tickets 12/6 to 3/6d. 
If am. Lecture 
SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI ‘On Conducting” 
Tickets 2/6d. 
8 p.m. Informal Party 
HALLE ORCHESTRA with Guest Conductors 
and Artistes—George Weldon; Steve Race; 
Gina Bachauer; Rohan de Saram; and many 
ae items. Tickets 15/- to 3/6d. 
li am, Leceu 
EVELYN ROTHWELL “Chamber Music and the 
Oboe” Tickets 2/6d. 
8 p.m. “MUSIC IN MINIATURE” 
Evelyn Rothwell; Martin Milner; Mehli Mehta; 
Sydney Errington; Sir John Barbirolli; Ruth 
Fermoy; and Edmund Rubbra. 
Tickets 12/6 to 3/6d. 
Il am. Lecture 
pa KENNEDY “The Music of Vaughan 
Williams’ Tickets 2/6d. 
8 p.m. HALLE ORCHESTRA 


for friendly service 


How many 
pfennigs make 
a fpound P 


Before you go on holiday abroad 
the National Provincial Bank 

will put you ‘in the know’ on 
currency matters and deal with 

the necessary formalities. 

We can tell you the best way to 
take your money: in currency or 
travellers’ cheques . . . where to 
change it and what are the present - 
rates of exchange. If you are 
travelling abroad on business, 

then the experience of our specialists 
in overseas business is at 

your disposal. 
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BUXTON 


International FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 
WHIT WEEK - May [7th to May 22nd 


Theme “A tribute to Sir John Barbirolli” 


Pad Own Choice” introduced and conducted by 
Barbirolli Tickets 15/- to 3/6 


r John 
11.30 p.m. FESTIVAL SOIREE 


Houses and Halls. 
_ Wedgwood Pottery. 


TICKET PRICES: 15/-, 12/6d., 10/-, Ti6d., 5/-, 3/Gd, See above programmes. Book 
yourtickets : Buxton Pavilion Gdns., "Halle Office, 8 St. Peter's Sq.. M/C 2 or Wilson 


Peck Lid., Fargate, Sheffield 1 St re 


Dancing to Viennese music by Halle Orchestra, 


conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. 


_ Modern Dancing to music by Jimmy Armstrong 
and his Music Tickets 15/- 


FESTIVAL CLUB 
adjoining the Concert Hall. 


Licensed Bars, Dinner and 
Supper Parties. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED. 
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suit or Two Spades: 


I WOULD LIKE to consider 
the best way to tackle 
awkward places in the 
garden—those that are 
too dry, or too wet, or too 
shady. 

If the whole garden is very dry, you will 
usually find that it does fairly well in the early 
part of the year. This is because the earlier 
flowering subjects get their flowering over before 
about June, when the dry weather sets in—or 
should set in. You will probably want some 
bloom later in the year as well, and the easiest 
way to get this is to plant most of the garden 
with drought-resisting plants that bloom early, 
setting aside one or two beds for later flowering 
plants. Make up your mind that you will water 
just these one or two beds in dry weather. 

Next, let us consider the sunny places in a 
dry garden. Dry gardens often have a chalky 
soil, so I will mention only plants that. put up 
with chalk. Pinks and border carnations would 
be my first choice. Remember that you will not 
get many scented carnations unless you specially 
mention this point when ordering. 

Spring bulbs are important in dry places. You 
can ‘go gay’ with crocuses, hyacinths, daffo- 
dils, and other spring bulbs, and leave them in 
year after year. If it is a really sun-baked spot, 


Expert Bidding Contest— 


and TEREN- GER EES Ee 


On May 9 we broadcast the 
first of a series of bidding 
contests in which the com- 
petitors came from the top ranks of the tourna- 
ment world. The first competing pairs, Lady 
Rhodes and Mr. G. Mathieson, and Mr. B. 
Schapiro and Mr. L. Tarlo, were faced with 
two particularly difficult problems: This was 
the first of them: Game All. Dealer West. 


WEST EAST 
& None 4AJ9653 
¥AK10742 ¥6 -: 
#AQ1085 $94 
_ &K4 &Q973 


With the West hand probably worth an open- 
ing bid of two and the East hand holding suffi- 
cient values for a positive response, it was quite a 
problem to stay out of game. No game con- 
tract, however, offers a reasonable chance of 


success and a maximum ten points were awarded — 


for final contracts.of part scores in either red 
Four Hearts got the best 
consolation award of six. : 

Mr. Mathieson (West) and Lady Rhodes 
found no problem: 


WEST EAST 
1H 18 
=e Sie. 28 
3H No bid 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


By F. R. McQUOWN 


tulips also can be left in. If there is a dry spell 
in May, before the foliage dies down, you ought 
to give all bulbs a good watering—but you 
would have to do this on any soil. Other plants 
that do well are wallflowers, both ordinary and 


Siberian, gaillardia, geum, verbascum, snap- . 


dragons, also called antirrhinums, and, so long 
as you mulch them, roses. Among shrubs I will 
just mention buddleias, the common broom, 
lavender, and berberis. 

Useful shrubs for light shade in a dry garden 
are forsythia, deutzia, and weigela. Shady places 
are often damper than the rest of the garden, 
so do not forget primroses and polyanthuses. 
Japanese anemones, either white or pink, are 
suitable; and so are the bergenias or giant saxi- 
frages. Deep, dry shade is very difficult, and I 
suggest among shrubs aucuba and Mahonia 
aquifolium. Two dwarfs, which spread very 
easily and make a dense ground cover are 
Hypericum calycinum and periwinkle. 

Next let us turn to the wet places. Some 
people say drain a wet garden, but it is a diffi- 
cult job. Besides, there is often nowhere to drain 
it into. So I say make the best of what you have. 
I am not talking about a real marsh, because few 
gardens are as bad as this, and you can always 
get a list of bog-plants from an encyclopedia. 
What I mean is the sort of garden where the 


_Mr. Mathieson expressed himself as tempted 
to open with a bid of Two Hearts but as dis- 
suaded from so doing by virtue of the tenuous 
character of both red suits. After the response in 
his void he found it no effort to exercise restraint 
subsequently. 

Mr. Tarlo, who also held the West fate felt 
that his holdin was rather too good for a bid 
of One Heart although, because of the broken 
suits, not full value for a bid of Two. Hearts. 
He felt that Two Hearts would be the lesser of 
two evils since it was likely to facilitate his 
subsequent bidding. The auction was: 


WEST EAST 
2d 25 4 
3D 3S 
4D 4H 

No bid a 


with neither player very optimistic, his partner’s 
hand unseen. 

On the second hand the probient was to reach 
a slam with a minimum rebid opposite a partner 
who had passed once. These were the hands: 


- Love All. Dealer West. 


WEST EAST 
439764 @ None 
¥ A106 W¥K84 ~ ° 
@A  @KQ74 
&J865 — &AQI742 


water does not drain away properly, and the 
is standing water not far from the surface 
the winter. 

One obvious and simple solution is rais 
beds. If you can raise the surface by a foot 
so you can grow a vast number of plants. Ev 
six inches helps a good. deal in most cases. 
low brick wall is ideal for holding the ear 
in a raised bed, but large pieces of stone 
concrete do quite well. If the beds are in 
sunny position you can use ordinary gard 
plants in them; those I have found particular 
good are delphiniums, lupins, the better micha 
mas daisies, and most hardy annuals. 2 

For places that are moist enough to be near 
a bog, aruncus and astilbe, trollius, iris Sibiri 
and many primulas are suitable, either in sun | 
light shade. For somewhat drier, but still fair 
moist places, with some shade, phloxes, aqu 


-legias, also called columbine, Christmas ros 


lilies of the valley, Solomon’s seal, acanthus, bl 
poppies, forget-me-nots, and many lilies a 
suitable. in 

Finally, you may ave a partly shaded pla 
that is neither too dry nor too wet. There y 
can use either the plants I have mentioned f 
dry shade or fairly moist shade, but if the soil 
lime free do not forget camellias, rhodode 
drons, and azaleas.—‘ Woman’s Hour’ 


Six Clubs scored a maximum ten, Seven Clu 
was judged next best and worth seven, and Fi 
Clubs scored five. Three No Trumps had 
consolation award of three points. Mr. Mathi 
son and Lady Rhodes seemed to be on the rig 
track, skilfully steering clear of No Trumy 
but a somewhat unimaginative final bid’ k 
them short of their best contract. — 


WEST EAST 
No bid ; 1C 
; 1S 2C 
: 3C “3 Dogs 
5.C¢ No bid 


This gave them a total of fifteen points, whi 
meant that their opponents could just win 
they were able to bid to Six Clubs. They we 
unfortunately left without very much time a1 
bid more hastily than they would have liked. 
and certainly less effectively. The auction w 
the same as the previous one, up to the bid 
Three Clubs. At this stage Mr: Schapiro pr 
ferred a bid of Three No Trumps to M 
Mathieson’s bid. of Three Diamonds, and N 
Tarlo saw no reason to take further action. The 


‘auction thus was: 


No Bid—1 C; 1 S—2 C; 3 C—3 NT; No B 


and their final total! nine points, leaving La 
Rhodes and Mr. Mathieson coor ile as 


For an easily made paté use calf’s, 
~ _chicken’s, or lamb’s liver, season 
fry with. a little chopped onion in good 
pping or, better still, chicken fat. Hard boil 
9 eggs, and put one of them with the liver, 
jon, and the fat in which the liver was fried, 
‘ough the mincer. Blend with a little more 
t | if necessary to make it a softish con- 
tency. The other hard-boiled egg is divided 
o yolk and white and chopped up to decorate 
top. Serve cold as an appetizer or with a 


x 


Louise Davies 


Buttered Chicory 

iodse well-blanched plants with no brown 
ind the edges of the leaves. Wash as many 
mts as you need, cut them in half lengthways _ 
d put them in plenty of water to which you 
ye added salt and the juice of a lemon. (The 
non juice keeps the leaves white.) Boil for 
ut twenty minutes or until the chicory is 


Suggestions 


i ee 
3 = 


f 


soft. Drain them well. I put them between two 
plates and then press the plates together so as to 
extract all the water. I do not save the water 
for other uses as it is too bitter. 


Next butter a serving-baking dish, put the — 


‘Pieces of chicory in lengthways, put a little 
butter and grated parmesan and a tiny tomato 
on each piece. Put in the oven, and when the 
tomatees are cooked the dish is ready to eat. 
This chicory can be eaten alone or with any 


meat dish. It tastes rather similar to the heart | 


of a globe artichoke. — 
he Mari£-JEANNE 


( Lamb Pie 


- With lamb still plentiful I suggest a lamb pie, 


topped with a crisp, flaky pastry. Put best-end 
of neck cutlets between two layers of sliced 
cooking apples and chopped onions. For flavour, 
sprinkle a little sugar and mixed spice in with 
the apple and onion and season the cutlets. Add 
about a quarter of a pint of stock. Cover with 
the flaky pastry and bake for an hour and a 
half—in a hot oven for the first twenty minutes, 


‘or the Housewife 


he , 4 ex f 


reducing the heat to moderate for the rest < | 
the time. 


Notes on Contributors 


Karu ROBSON (page 828): Correspondent of | 


The Economist in Bonn, since 1951 

K. F. H. Murrett (page 833): Research 
Associate in Psychology, Bristol University 

DAvip Prrer (page 835): Assistant Keeper, 
National Portrait Gallery since 1946; 
author of The.English Face, etc. 

Eric NEWTON (page 836): Slade Professor 
of Fine Art, Oxford University; art critic 
of The Sunday Times, 1937-51; author of 
The Artist and His Public, Stanley 
Spencer, Tintoretto, etc. ? 

Hucy Luoyp-JONEs (page 837): Praelector 
in Classics and Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford University 

ROBERT CRUICKSHANK (page 838): Professor 
ef Bacteriology, Edinburgh University, 
since 1958 - 
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rossword No. 1,511. 


) Do-it-yourself Jigsaw. 


By Jackdaw 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
a value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively ; 


ysing date: first post on Thursday, May 21. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
wtaining them should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
1., marked * Crossword” in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


the purpose of the clues the pieces of the jigsaw have 
mn sorted according to size, ie., num squares, one 
er to each square. To each — is a couplet, one line” 
ich is a clue to the light, which may be entered 
ropriately in the diagram to read in either direction; the — 
er lime contains a hidden amagram of the light. Addi- 


ial clues are normal. There is no picture in the completed- 


zle, but all the ingredients for the solver to make a 
yurful bow as a Paimter are given by the starred clues. 


PIECES CLUES 

PORE aE by Konica brash, - 
) Story to garth’s 

The art of telling by Napier’s bones. 
Infection | ing a pustule, cyst, or blister. 
An evergreen yielding a hygienic agent. 
An easy way to go, finishing in the East. 
In India, as the nautical will know. © 
(Two words 7, 3) 

A cast made in angling circles. 

A principle in acting as a pace setter. 
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_ Gi) Lazy 


Editor’s decision is final 


9 Letters 
( There are two parties to such agreement. 
This third man is not a liberal fellow. 
(ii) It might be a multipolar dynamo. 
Capable of being charged—not currently. 
iii) The result of being excessively lavish. 
essing necessities or emergencies. 
(iv) A remning bird, Dutch or Australian. 
Lofty as a crow’s-nest on a whaler, 


8 Letters ~ ° 
(i) Like a raging typhoon perhaps. 
eS hirlmg round a central point, : 
_ Gi) Crowd a good ending in the wire. 
» Turns out to be a cold comfort after ail. 
) asa central American inhabitant.- 
_ Egyptian plant, half lotus, half lily. 
-Giv) Black taffeta for covering the vicar. 
Denim or zanella for covering an umbrella. 


7 Letiers | 
G) Sceptical in the beginning. 
re In the end, if literally true. 
- (Gi) Place where violins were first made. 
es Outstanding alto, mezzo, or basso from Italy. 
| = Gil) Slopes where you may see oreads. 
Anything that does not look good. 


| 

i 
ey 
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Cause the mouth to open again. 


6 Letters ; 5 
@ If male, this antelope may be bluish. 
___ If red, this male wi 


Found at the top 
(iii) About eight kilome: 
A joy and blessing to the Hindu. 
_ Gv) A tool for fitting shoes, but not on foot. 
In ballet, crosses feet and hands alternately. 


raat - Learning of value French sch 
i to a French scholar. 
To do with the pupil’s surroundings. 
Gi) Stop for the wooden organ pipes. 
EE sarenemmengaagy ae eee — 
ass OVer sO as to ; erge completely, 
where the Kon Tiki sailed. 
ee Gv) Wood used to lock a wheel, in the pit. 
*© Plates used to cover gaps in ship’s side. 
4 Letters , 
@ The right of entail left up North. 
To cut down what is huge m Scotland. 
Go A tobacco ——s the “aged 
vegetable patch, on the slopes, : 
Gii) No pedantry in making it clear. 
- Remove hindrances for a clear space. 


St ing of vigorous aj al, 
aid The hollow of the h or foot, 
-ADDITIONAL CLUES—ACROSS 
2. A third part of water in twelve English pints | 
8. Resentment that is about its beginning &” ®” 


4. * (6) s 
9. Bow, perhaps, in salute to a rajah (3) 


Gv) Describes the point at which the climax is reached. 


10. * (3) 
16. Drunk scotch, almost two doubles (3) 
19. Something peculiar to one’s self (5) 

* 


21. Leading banker’s shovel (4) 


DOWN 


1. Letting you in for a theatrical entrance (5) 
Bs S(O5 
6. Biblical ill-will 4 : 
4. Painted porch—found in ruins im the outskirts of 
Ascot (4) 
8. A bay—among the little ponies? (3) 
i. * (5) Cae 
oe Strong drink leads to Glastonbury, it is said (3) 
4 
le S ) 
1H, * (4) : 
15. Interjection of one who is drunk (3) 
17. See the French half m a shallow pond (4) 
18. Leap from a foreigner (4) 


19, Pen, shorter by half than the old writing instrument G3) _ 


Solution of No. 1,509 


NOTES 


Answers and sources 
1. Maids. Carroll, Walrus; 2. admit. Milton, L’Allegro; 
8. meads. Brooke, Grantchester; 4. Adam’s. Paradise Lost, 
IX; 5. dread. Blake, Tiger; 6. adore, Lovelace, Lucasta; 7. 
fated. Longfellow, Miles S., V; 8. dates. Mikado; 9. sugar. 
Browning, Piper; 10. grasp. Rubaiyat; 11. grape. Howe, 
Battle Hymn; 42. eager. Burns, Tam; 13. marry. Herrick, 
Gather ye -. .; 14, Mary’s. Rossetti, Damozel; 15. charm, 
Cowper, Monarch; 46. cream, Herrick, Thanksgiving; 17. 
crews. Campbell, Baltic; 18. score. Housman, Shropshire 
Lad; 19. cause, Bimyon, For Fallen; 20. scale. Drayton, 
Pigwiggen; 21. cords. Lear, Dong; 22. cross. Gray, Elegy; 
23. crest. Scott, Marm., I; 24, races. Wordsworth, Res. 
and Ind; 25. roars. Tennyson, Vergil; 26. arose, Byron, 
Childe Harold, c. III; 2%. fears. Clough, Say not; 28. 
Auser. Macaulay, Horatius; 29: Snail. Browning, Pippa; 
31. hails. Goldsmith, Des. Vill; 32. Ailsa. Masefield, Ships; 
33. snarl. C. Rossetti, Goblin; 34, lands. Keats, Nightingale; 
35. a lean. Shakespeare, JC, I, 2; 36. angel. Dryden, Alex; 
$37. naiad. Poe, ; 38. India. Tennyson, Alcaics; 39. 
Cinra. Shakespeare, JC, Ill, 3; 40. Scian. Byron, Isles of 
Greece; 41, trace. Arnold, Gipsy; 43. cheap. Hood, Shirt; 
44. peace. Hunt, Abou; 45, chasm. Coleridge, Kubla; 46. 
chaos. Pope, Rape, IV; 47. coast. O, Sitwell, Coromandel; 


48. scant. B. Harte, Dickens. 


Quotation: Keats. 
1st prize: Miss C. Hopkins (Cardiff); 2nd prize: 
B. T. Southby (Orpington); 3rd prize: R. W. 
Payne (Dartford) 
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Louise Davies 
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Tuition 
at Home 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford (founded in 1894), 
’ prepares candidates by post forLondon 
- University General Certificate of Edu- 
cation (for entrance to Degree Exams.), 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ.,B.Sc. Sociology, 
LL.B. & B.D. Degreesand for Diplomas. 
Also for G.C.E.exams.of other Boards; 
Law, Theological, Teaching and Pro- 
_ fessional examinations. Moderate fees, 
instalments. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E.W.ShawFletcher,C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE91, 


WOLSEY HALL 
~ OXFORD 


(Se 


Tasmania, Australia | 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY — 
Wherever you take your holiday this year, your pen can pay the cost— 
and more! More and more papers and magazines are interested in articles 
and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh surroundings 
develops an alertness and stores up material which the trained writer can 
always use. ; ‘ 

Nearly forty years ago the LSJ was founded under the aegis of the 
press. It has helped to success-:‘many who would. not have succeeded 
otherwise and its personal methods have won praise in all parts of the 
world. The courses are in Journalism, Story Writing, Free Lance 
Journalism, Television Plays, Radio Plays, Literature, History, Poetry 
and Writing for Children. 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the School’s 
advice. The free book “ Writing for the Press” makes no extravagant 
promises but describes moderately the methods of the School and shows 
how you can enter a field that is-open to all. The fees are low—advice 
is free from: : ; 


SUCCESSES 


SINCE 1930 


London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
and others, London University 
(obtainable without residence), A.C.P. 
L.C.P., Law, Professional Preliminary. 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees. 


_& PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
oe 56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, . 
CAMBRIDGE 


Chief Secretary: é 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19, Hertford St., Park Lane, W.1 


GRO 8250 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION 


CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS | 


Applications invited from suitably qualified persons for positions 
of Child Welfare Officer shortly becoming available to be based on 
Area Children’s Offices in the County of London, to deal with 
Reception into Care Rehabilitation, Boarding Out, Adoption, Super- 
vision, and other Field work associated with deprived children. As 
children under supervision are placed in wide area in and around 
London, a considerable amount of travelling is involved, and ability 
to drive is highly desirable. Assistance towards cost of driving tuition 
available. Case-loads will ultimately’ average 50-60 each officer. © 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 
is the most efficient, the most economical ant 
the most convenient means of preparing fo: 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civi 
Service, Local Government and commercia 
exams.: for professional exams, in Law, Ac 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 
Management: for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam. 
courses in business subjects. 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. - ; 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE or 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects if 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST.. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E. 


._ s 1 * ' : 
Victoria & Albert Museum 
Illustrated Lectures 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 
BY THEIR OWNERS 

AND VERSAILLES ~— 
Thursday, May 21st, 6.15 p.m. 
- - PENSHURST PLACE ~ 
The Viscount De L'Isle, V.C., P.C, 
Thursday, May 28th, 6.15 p.m. ‘ 
VERSAILLES — 
The Reverend Ian Dunlop 
Thursday, June 4th, 6.15 p.m. 
DRAYTON HOUSE — 
Col. N. Stopford Sackville, O.B.E., T.D. 
, Thursday, June 11, 6.15 p.m. 
KEDLESTON | ‘ 
The Viscount Scarsdale, T.D. é 


. ee to be obtained, with stamped envelope 
rom: : 


The Secretary, The Society for the Protection o 
Ancient Buildings, 55, Gt. Ormond St.,London,W.C.1 


Employment for Teachers 
: is offered by the 


Education Department of Tasmania 
where the rapidly expanding 
State Education system presents ample 
opportunities for promotion to those 
with the necessary ambition, ability 
and initiative. High school teachers in ~ 
the fields of mathematics, science and 
languages are especially needed but 
teachers in other categories are also 
required. Salaries are generous, for 
example assistants’ scale: £A980-- 
£A1543 (men); £A802-£A1274 
(women) according to experience and 
qualifications; Master of Subject De- 
partment (high — school)—£A1931 
(max); Mistress of Subject Department 
—£A1727 (max.); Headmaster, Class 
1A high school—£A2310 (men). 
Graduates are paid an additional £A50 
_per annum, Suitable provision is made 
for sick leave and superannuation 
benefits. Accommodation will be 
guaranteed for approved married 
teachers. 


Candidates should have previous experience in Child Care or 
allied social work. Possession of Home Office Certificate .in Child 
Care or other appropriate academic qualification an advantage. 
Commencing salary within range £630—£927. 10s. according to quali- 
fications and experience. Opporrunities for promotion to Senior Child 
Welfare Officer positions, £815—£1,140. Application form and further 
details from Children’s Officer (CH/EI/892), London County Council, 


County Hall, S.E.1. y 
TV urgently 

needs scripts! 
Our correspondence course 
can teach you to write scripts 
that sell. Producer Dennis 
Vance will buy The School’s 
best play for production, £250 
annual award, options and 


consolation awards to five 
next best. A 


Prospectus and details from 
Dept. T.1 

TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 

THARLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: TheMarquisof Normanby,M.B.E. 


Your Holiday... 


While packing a suitease for 
your Whitsun trip, spare a 
thought for the Blind who are 
deprived of so much, 

Through-the ‘finger reading’ of 
_ books in Braille and Moon they 
too can enter a thrilling world 
of travel and adventure. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
| AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will be 

gratefully received by theSecretary, 
35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 


Additional information may be. 
obtained from the 


Agent General for Tasmania, 
457 Strand, London, W.C.2, 


where enquiries will be welcomed, 


FRENCH-SPANISH 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


_ LearnedinSixMonthsbyPelman Method | 


Build your own 


At last! A specially selected and 


I am completely satisfied with the Italian designed Hi-Fi Sound Installation 
Course, thanks to whichI have obtained a good for your home at really reasonable 
working knowledge of Italian in about seven cost! 
-weeks of spare-time study, (I.B. 514) You save eae ted you assemble every- 
as letter is typical of hundreds received eS ye You ike ta Re fe 1 Your 
from readers who are learning languages about the equipment as you build and piano 
by the Pelman method. 7 are able to service and maintain it tak 
This wonderful method enables you to learn afterwards, Best of all—you'll have fun é on 
a foreign language without using a word of | | guading Jt and be thellied with ene ‘ | | impor 
English. Grammatical complexities are you an entirely new experience in the : : exchange. 
eliminated. enjoyment of sound. No previous skill Lal =e q 2 F | Eas 
The Pelman method is explained in four | | or experience is needed. Post couponnow nnn aa : y 
little books, one for each language: Beiter ea Ld any obligation. payments 
French, Spanish, German, Italian Biestemnerit Gaolndesee Luxury BROCHURE i POST TODAY | if required. 
Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu. 2 7+: 7 : , a 
A i Cabinets - Top Quality Amplifier To: RADIOSTRUCTOR, Dept. H,26 4 
State which book you want and it will be | | suitable for stereo or non-stereo ‘ ‘46 Market Pl R ‘di SS . a b + he 
sent to you by return, together with a specimen reproduction - VHF/FM Radio | Bek RCE, Nek ee S used Ny — 
lesson, gratis and post free. Units - Record Player - Tape Please send Brochure without obligation to: | i am — ; ‘ 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, | Recorder - Hi-Fi Speaker System ] Name... : Please write for details and nearest 
82. Norfolk Mansions. Wigmore Street, RADIOSTRUCTOR! Address | THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY 
ia ~ London, W.1. 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
WELbeck 1411 Britain’s Leading Radio Training Organisation | REAL eee reo poe aed Re Iss Wek oe. ON : TREET ONDON, 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone | 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LIsTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.—May 14, 1959 et 
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